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Food for Thought 


ORE new books than ever were published in 
Britain last year, in spite of the rival attractions 
of television, radio, the cinema, and sport. The 
prophets who gloomily predicted that we should gradually 
become a nation of illiterates seem to be confounded. People 
still read; but the picture is not quite so rosy when we 
consider what they read. It becomes even darker when we 
turn to the newspapers and periodicals with readerships 
running into millions. Most of it is rubbish. This is perhaps 
inevitable; but what is more disquieting is that the scales 
are increasingly weighted against the production of serious 
reading matter. The reason is that even those who want 
good books are either reluctant or unable to pay a proper 
price for them. They too often regard books as a luxury 
which can be enjoyed as well by borrowing as by buying. 
You cannot borrow a shirt or a bottle of wine or a packet 
of cigarettes. Nobody is surprised that these things should 
be sold at a commercial price. With books it is different. 
The public—and to some extent the libraries—do not expect 
the price of mental food to keep pace with beef and bacon, 
and when it does they turn to an easy remedy. Publishing 
is thus reduced to a gamble instead of a business, except in 
certain safe markets. As if this were not bad enough the 
Government has imposed new and crippling postal rates. 
The chief victims of a tax on knowledge will be the pub- 
lishers of books and journals that appeal only to a minority, 
It is already impossible nowadays to start a new daily news- 
paper, hazardous to launch a new weekly, increasingly 
difficult to bring out a monthly or a book list which does not 
follow the prevailing fashion. The trend is obvious—the 
death by a thousand cuts of all those vehicles of independent 
thinking which refuse to toe the popular line. Nobody can 
afford to be adventurous. Publishers must pay their printers 
even if authors write for nothing; but even authors cannot 
live on air. It is all very well to talk about intellectual liberty 
and spiritual values, but this means little unless people who 
care for such things are willing to pay for them. Apart from 
paper-backs—many of which are reprints—books of cultural 
value must either cost more in future or gradually disappear 
when there are no overt or hidden subsidies. In the last 
resort it is for readers themselves to decide. We could enter 
a Byzantine stagnation and yet the bookshops might still be 
well-stocked, and only a few people would notice that any- 
thing unusual had happened. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING | 


Red Sky in the 


get-rich-quick scrap 
merchants have been hav- 
ing a good time in the 
Middle East. Obsolete tanks 
disguised as bulldozers have been 
sold to the armies that sullenly 
face each other across the Israeli- 
Egyptian border. More war 
material has been arriving from 
Czechoslovakia. Itis a menacing 
Situation and, to some extent, 
illustrates the dangers of myth. 
I hope I shall not upset my many 
Jewish friends by suggesting that 
the original claim of the Jews to 
Palestine was largely based on a 
myth. But they are there now 
and they have done wonders in 
making a barren land blossom. 
When I read of their achievements 
| am lost in admiration. My 
sympathy with the dispossessed 
Arabs is much like the feeling | 
have when I read how the Red 
Indians were driven tragically and 
inevitably from their hunting- 
grounds by a superior civiliza- 
tion. 


Vanished Glories 


C¥ course, the parallel is not 
exact. But the Arabs were a 
relatively backward people. Be- 
tween the two wars excitable 
Arab nationalists were beguiled by 
the dream of recovering lost 
glories of the Arab empire. Our 
history books undoubtedly mini- 
mize the debt we owe to Arab 
civilization in the Dark Ages. 
The scholars of Baghdad, Alex- 
andria, Cordoba, not the Christian 
monks, kept the lamps of learning 
alight. They built universities, 
translated the Greek philosophers, 
invented algebra, and introduced 
paper (from China) at a time 
when Europe was sunk in barbar- 
ism. But ancient history is a 
heady wine for politicians, Musso- 
lint mooned about the Cwsars, 
Germany about Barbarossa. 
*Iram indeed is gone with all its 
Rose, and Jamshyd’s Seven- 
ring’d Cup where no one knows ’. 
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The Arab Point of View 


HE common-sense solution 

would be to accept the fact that 
Israel has come to stay and to 
imitate the remarkable way in 
which the new State has used 
technology to transform itself. 
The Arabs would do well to 
learn from the Jewish example 
what science plus human energy 
and confidence can build in the 
most unpromising conditions. 
But this, | am reliably informed, 
is an impossible pill for the 
Arabs to swallow. They regard 
the Israelis as alien conquerors 
and will not accept them at any 
price. For a_ clear, illumi- 
nating presentation of the Arab 
point of view, I recommend 
Edward Atiyah’s The Arabs, 
recently issued as a Pelican. It 
is scholarly and restrained, and it 
States quite frankly the dis- 
quieting facts. Certainly one 
lesson in the history of the Arab 
resurgence is that nearly every 
revolt has been followed—despite 
military failure—by political vic- 
tory. This happend in Iraq and 
is happening now in North 
Africa. Mr Atiyah fully acknow- 
ledges the backwardness and 
deplorable social! conditions that 
prevail, and it is good to hear 
that Arab intellectuals look upon 
secularized Turkey as a model. 


Religion on the Air 


S it my imagination or is the 

BBC duller? A whole year has 
passed since the Margaret Knight 
uproar and no more risks have 
been taken. The promise of talks 
on religious controversy has been 
observed in the letter but hardly, 
I think, in the spirit. I am 
reminded of those shops who 
offer to repair shoes while you 
wait but don’t mention how long 
you may have to wait. It may be 
that the new Director of Talks 
will follow a more adventurous 
course, but it will take a bold 
man to challenge the powerful 


East 


vested interests ensconced in 
Broadcasting House. 

My impression—or shall I 
confess that a little bird told me? 

is that an atheist or agnostic 
is unlikely to be given the air for 
a Straight talk; the most he can 
hope for is a debate with clergy- 
men so that his dangerous fallacies 
can be promptly exposed. It is 
fair to add, however, that several 
clergymen and one prominent 
Catholic layman with whom I 
have discussed the question dis- 
approve of this attitude. They 
dislike it because although it 
seems to be the official policy it 
is not frankly avowed. They 
also feel that a serious, high-level 
expression of an unorthodox 
point of view is required in the 
interests of intellectual honesty. 
I only hope that by * high-level’ 
they don’t mean Third Programme. 
One way of ensuring that a 
discussion does no harm is to 
make it so obscure that hardly 
anybody can understand what is 
being said. 


Sermons Everywhere 

AM tired of being pushed 

from all directions towards the 
church door. It is bad enough 
that the BBC should start during 
breakfast, but now TV is setting 
out to capture any lost souls who 
have forsaken sound broadcasting. 
I have become hardened to the 
sermons which appear throughout 
the liturgical year in The Times. 
I amuse myself by trying to guess 
the identity of the writer, who 
seems to think that unless I go 
to church, I don’t belong to the 
right club. It is not a very 
difficult game. But religious 
propaganda becomes wearisome 
when you meet it in the cinema 
usually quite literally with bell, 
book, and candle—and in popular 
periodicals. Thus Picture Post 
joined in the missionary work by 
publishing a series of articles 
*A Journey In Search of Belief’ 
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by Charles Hamblett. I have never 
heard of the author, but he did 
his job very well. He showed 
just the right amount of sympa- 
thetic understanding of the un- 
happy victim of artful rationalist 
propaganda and he appealed to 
the worried reader who could not 
make sense out of the stellar 
spaces, the H-bomb, and syphilis. 
Nothing makes sense, it seems, 
until you decide in advance what 
the sense is. To prove this 
conclusion, Mr Hamblett attri- 
buted to Tertullian the famous 
saying, “I believe in order to 
understand’. I suppose it does 
not really matter to the ordinary 
reader that St Anselm was the 
author of this remark. What 
Tertullian said was ‘I believe 
because it is absurd ’—which is 
somewhat different. 


The Cross and the Gold 


HE Bishop of Durham was 

generally expected to succeed 
the late Dr Garbett. Sir Anthony 
Eden had a difficult task, and it 
seems anomalous that he should 
have had to undertake it—perhaps 
even more anomalous if the 


onerous duty had fallen to Mr 


Gaitskell. York did not always 
regard itself as second fiddle to 
Canterbury. In the Middle Ages 
the struggle for precedence led to 
ugly scenes. On one occasion 
the Archbishop of Canterbury 


arrived first at an assembly and 
took the chair; the Archbishop 
of York, not to be outdone, sat 
on his lap. There were violent 
clashes resulting in bloodshed 
between their respective retainers 
until the Pope hit upon the subtle 
compromise of making the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury * Primate 
of All England’, and the Arch- 
bishop of York * Primate of 
England ’. The former could 
carry his cross anywhere, but the 
latter could only bring his cross 
south if he made an offering of 
gold to Canterbury. 

Nowadays the importance of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has grown considerably, but it 
is sometimes exaggerated. The 
Archbishop is not a Pope, and 
parish priests can and do defy 
him—for example, on such ques- 
tions as the right to remarry a 
divorced person. One of the 
most noticeable differences in 
recent years has been that the 
Archbishops of York have been 
more Outspoken in their pro- 
nouncements on public affairs 
than those of Canterbury. Not 
so the Deans! 


Catholics at School 
TEACHER has written to ask 
if it is in order for a Catholic 
to conduct special services for 
Catholic pupils in a State school, 
At the same time I noticed that 


Robin Hood, Scarlet and Little John are deviationists in the 
United States, accused of perverting youth with Marxist heresy 


Dr Heenan, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Leeds, has been de- 
manding that the morning as- 
sembly and the daily act of 
worship in schools should be 
treated separately. At present 
he declares, ‘ there is no reason 
why, in a county school, the act 
of worship should not be con- 
ducted by an atheistic Communist 
and doctrine taught by a scientific 
humanist or a finished and finite 
clod untroubled by spark’, 
The metaphor is obscure, but the 
meaning plain. Dr Heenan is 
manipulating the thin end of a 
wedge which might ultimately 
defeat the intention of the Edu- 
cation Act, 1944. 

Already some local authorities 
are tempted to save the expense 
of new building by diverting 
children into existing church 
schools. If such a practice were 
to grow, church schools would 
gain at the back door what they 
never expected to receive at the 
front. In France, by somewhat 
different means, Catholic schools 
gained an indirect State subsidy 
under the Barange law of 1951. 
This was one of the big issues of 
the recent elections and whatever 
else the voting showed, the 
majority view was plainly in 
favour of secular education. In 
this country, unfortunately, the 
question makes no pulses beat. 


Robin Redbreast 


T one time the Russian 
censors took a dim view of 
Sherlock Holmes and now, in 
the United States, | see that 
Robin Hood is under suspicion. 
Mrs Ada White, a member of 
the Indiana State Text Book 
Commission, is on the warpath. 
She claims that Robin Hood 
followed a Communist philosophy 
of robbing the rich and giving to 
the poor. She has also attacked 
a home education book because 
‘it infers that persons who own 
property are not honest, loyal, 
and good’, This is as delightful 
as the efforts of patriots during 
the last war to change the ending 
of Madame _ Butterfly. They 
argued that no American officer 
would behave in such an un- 
ethical fashion. But patriotism, 

alas is not enough. 
Hector HAWTON 
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by JOSEPH 


INCE the War the United Kingdom has so 
changed its policy towards the colonial people 
for whom we are directly responsible that we 
can no longer be designated as an Imperial Power. 
The changes have come about gradually, and to 
the man in the street almost imperceptibly; but 
changes there have been of a fundamental character. 

For the last twenty years at least the Metropolitan 
Government has been discussing ways and means 
whereby the colonial people, on behalf of whom we 
provided the machinery of government, could be 
prepared to assume full responsible government 
themselves. Under the Statute of Westminster, the 
peoples of the dominions of Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa 
assumed absolute sovereignty in both internal and 
external affairs, but it was not until 1947 that 
India and Pakistan, Ceylon in 1948, assumed such 
sovereignty It will be seen that self-government 
was accorded to people of the English-speaking 
countries before such rights were accorded to 
Asiatic people over whom we exercised control. 
The explanation for this difference of treatment 
was no doubt the view held that the white peoples 
of the world were more capable of governing 
themselves than were the coloured races. 

Even so, the idea of racial equality as a broad- 
based human concept gained a growing measure of 
approval, and Colonial Secretaries expressed the 
view that the colonial peoples had the right to 
participate at first in the government of their own 
country so that in time they would be capable of 
full self-government 

These expressions did not represent a mere pious 
approach to the complicated problems involved in 
implementing the new policy. Gradually concrete 
measures were taken, in association with the various 
colonial areas, to make possible the ultimate 
realization of responsible government, and in three 
areas the process has proceeded almost to full 
realization. | refer to the Gold Coast, Nigeria and 
the West Indies, where discussions are now in an 
advanced stage for the granting of dominion status. 
In a short article of this nature I cannot elaborate 


Rationalism and Racial Equality 
REEVES, mp 


The belief in racial discrimination must be vigorously 


challenged as having no foundation in reason or humanity 


the many advances already made over the whole 
of the Colonial Empire in this direction. Suffice 
to state that we have definitely identified ourselves 
with the view that democracy is such a good thing 
for us that we cannot deny it to those peoples for 
whom we have been made responsible by our fore- 
fathers by one means or another. 


The Reverse Picture 

But this is only one side of the picture, and the 
rosy side at that. The other side is indeed one of 
profound disquiet. In Kenya the white settlers are 
at war with a native tribe from causes too involved 
to consider now; in Buganda we deposed and 
exiled the Kabaka and only saved ourselves endless 
trouble by consenting to his return; in Bechuanaland 
we still insist on the rightful chief, Seretse Khama, 
remaining an exile in this country; while in Malaya 
jungle warfare is being waged with a rebel Commu- 
nist force. 

Now is there a guiding principle on all such 
issues for rationalists to accept? I think there is. 
Rationalists are concerned with human rights. 
Unless man can establish certain basic rights, then 
the influences of dark superstition will have full play 
to continue its nefarious work. What are these 
rights and to what extent is there agreement on 
expression ? 


Charter of Human Rights 

Recently the United Nations adopted a Charter 
of Human Rights as a rough-and-ready means of 
providing a basis for the association of all civilized 
people in the affairs of this turbulent planet of ours, 
No one would say that it is a perfect document. 
There are some who speak of it in lyrical terms, as 
if it expressed the last word in human idealism; 
whereas others treat it with scorn, because of its 
alleged impracticability. In my view the Charter 
represents a rational approach to problems of 
human relations of a fundamental character based 
upon the minimum of human requirements. 

Ever since the days when man lived under tribal 
conditions the trend has been towards larger and 
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A hut in a shanty town made from flattened tins and 
corrugated metal, near Cape Town. There is no 
light or conveniences, nor is there any water laid on 


ever larger groupings of humans for the purposes 
of government or legal association. The Charter 
provides the basis for many forms of world govern- 
this century. I once said that modern science had 
made it as easy to govern a continent as it was in 
i pre-scientific days to govern a village. 

f Recently | had an experience which proves the 
| validity of that statement. I visited the West Indies 
in July of last year and travelled from island to 
island by plane of the West Indies Airline, the 
longest journey occupying no more than eight 
Wy hours. Only a few years before the War such a 
journey would have taken nearly a week by sea, 
because in some cases the distance is almost two 
thousand miles. These island peoples, sons and 
daughters of slaves, moving towards self- 
government, and it is now felt that they could 
become far more viable economically were they to 
federate. In point of fact, the aeroplane. and the 
aeroplane alone, has made such a prospect possible 
Previously they would have been much too far apart 
even to contemplate such a course. Thus we see 
that scientific progress has made the institution of 


are 


ment which may fructify during the second half of 


all manner of forms of world government not only 
possible but also probable. In spite of the so-called 
failure of the old League of Nations, we have 
moved progressively towards this ideal of a World 
State, and the world organizations established by 
the United Nations as now functioning in a 
limited way are remarkable examples of human 
progress. 

The World Health Organization and the World 
Food and Agricultural Organization, besides other 
United Nations organizations, are linking the 
nations of the world in a number of important 
human interests and activities in a way undreamed 
of only a few years ago. Indeed, the International 
Labour Office, which owes its inception to the 
League of Nations, is affecting national relations 
in the field of the working conditions of the in- 
dustrial workers of the world to a degree which 
makes the sweat-shop of the past more and more 
difficult to sustain, even in the most backward 
countries. 


South Africa and Apartheid 

But the special commissions of the United 
Nations are doing even more vital work in this 
field of human relations. Recently a United Nations 
Commission of Inquiry issued a 372-page report on 
the racial problems of South Africa. Now this Com- 
mission had a delicate task, because South Africa is 
a member of the United Nations as well as the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and resents 
interference in her domestic affairs. Even so, the 
Commission. made it plain beyond a peradventure 
that, first, the international organization set up by 
the nations of the world had a right to study and 
make recommendations on problems of human 
rights, and particularly on those rights protecting 
persons against discrimination for reasons of race, 
sex, language, or religion. 

Again, the report deals with the measures which 
the South African Government has adopted affecting 
the lives of the non-white population. These 
measures affect political rights, freedom of move- 
ment and residence, property rights, freedom to 
work and practise occupations, freedom of marriage 
and other rights—a formidable list in all conscrence. 
The report indicated that the non-white population 
are treated as inferior beings in every sense of the 
word. 

It states that these measures * establish obvious 
inequality before the law in relation to the rights, 
freedoms, and opportunities enjoyed by twenty per 
cent of the population consisting of “ whites” or 
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“ Europeans” or people regarded as such’. The 
non-European population may not marry those 
belonging to the white ethnic group. An Indian 
wishing to cross the frontier of Natal may 
not do so without previously having obtained 
permission in writing. No Bantu is allowed to 
purchase a bottle of wine. A non-European may 
not even order a meal in a restaurant or stay at a 
hotel for a night unless it is one of the very few 
reserved for non-Europeans. 

And so I could go on. Humiliation upon humilia- 
tion is heaped upon the heads of non-Europeans, 
so that their inalienable human rights appear in 
their eyes as a cruel mockery. 


Duty to Dominate ? 


The report challenges the specious theory that 
any nation has the right, to which some make 
claim, to base its actions on the theory that the 
white race, as heir to Western civilization, is in 
duty bound to maintain at any cost its dominating 
position over the coloured races. Indeed, it states 
in categorical language that * racial segregation is 
fundamentally irreconcilable with humane thinking ’ 
and it reviews the various measures taken by the 
South African Government to ensure that the non- 
white population of the country is placed in an 
inferior position. Everyone of them is challenged. 
No one can read this report without endorsing the 
main findings of the Inquiry and of condemning 
the outrages which the South African Government 
is imposing upon the great majority of its people 
for whom circumstances have made it responsible. 

Men and women of goodwill all over the world 
will give their support to the proposal of the 
Commission of Inquiry that a round-table confer- 
ence of all races in South Africa should be held to 
consider ways of peacefully 
problems 


solving her racial 

This issue is one of the most severe tests that 
our Western civilization has experienced. It 
challenges our concept of equality in the sight of 


the law, it makes a mockery of the Charter of 


Human Rights of the United Nations, and it strikes 
at the very roots of our system of democracy. 
Surely, we rationalists must join in the growing 
volume of protest at this flagrant denial of racial 
justice 

The findings of the Inquiry show apartheid for 
what it is. It must be challenged on every possible 
occasion until this tyranny, like the tyrannies from 
which it springs, are swept from the face of the 
earth, 


PORTRAIT OF GILBERT MURRAY, OM 


The Gentle Heretic 


MOSTYN 


LL who listened to Gilbert Murray's 

broadcast on the eve of his _ ninetieth 

birthday must have been impressed by his 
luminously clear mind and his gentle and persuasive 
voice. It was something of a disappointment the 
next morning to find that no place had been found 
for him in the New Year Honours List ; and yet 
to add anything to the Order of Merit is perhaps 
to gild the lily. Despite his great attainments in the 
world of scholarship Dr Murray has never been 
content to remain in donnish seclusion. He has 
played an active part in affairs, especially in the 
work of the League of Nations. He has been a 
life-long rationalist, but he has also been interested 
in psychical research and has carried out experi- 
ments in telepathy. 

These activities are not contradictions. They 
illustrate the many-sidedness of a humanist who 
shares the Greek mistrust of narrow specialization, 
It is not easy In modern times to realize the ideal of 
the complete man, but Gilbert Murray has come 
very close to it. In his early years he wrote several 
plays, but his success in this field came with his 
translation of the Hippolytus of Euripides, which 
proved to be good box-office. Those were the days 
when people cared for serious drama, and Dr 
Murray gained the friendship of William Archer 
and the as yet unrecognized Bernard Shaw. 

Dr Murray came to England at the age of twelve, 
and was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School. He 
taught Greek at the University of Glasgow before 
going on to Oxford. He reached 
maturity when the great batties religious 
orthodoxy were still raging. His father was a 
Catholic—a faith to which one of his daughters 
has reverted—and his mother a Protestant. Because 
both Churches consigned one or the other of his 
parents to eternal damnation, he felt unable to 
accept either version. Like so many young intel- 
lectuals at that time, he became a rationalist. 

‘1 confess *, he wrote nearly forty-five years ago, 
‘it seems strange to me as I write here to reflect 
that at this moment many of my friends and most 
of my fellow creatures are, as far as one can judge, 
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quite confident that they possess supernatural know- 
ledge. As a rule, each individual belongs to some 
body which has received in writing the results of a 
divine revelation. I cannot share any such feeling ’. 
Today, much fewer people believe they have this 
advantage, although those who do are extremely 
vocal. Dr Murray can look back on revolutionary 
changes in his long life, but they leave him un- 
disturbed in the serenity of his humanism. It is 
never strident or dogmatic. He knew nothing of 
the regret and nostalgia that some of the Victorians 
felt when they lost the simple faith of their childhood. 
His unorthodoxy was tinged with humility, and he 
has retained throughout his life—as a poet must 
an awareness of the mystery at the heart of things. 
‘The Uncharted’, he wrote, * surrounds us on 
every side and we must need have some relation 
towards it, a relation which will depend on the 
general discipline of a man’s mind and the bias 
of his whole character. As far as knowledge and 
conscious reason goes, we should follow resolutely 
their austere guidance. When they cease, as cease 
they must, we must use as best we can those fainter 
powers of apprehension and surmise and sensitive- 
ness by which, after all, most high truth has been 
reached as well as most high art and poetry: careful 
always really to seek for truth and not for our own 


emotional satisfaction, careful not to neglect the 
real needs of men and women through basing our 


life on dreams; and remembering above all to 
walk gently in a world where the lights are dim and 
the very stars wander ’. 

It was natural that Dr Murray should approach 
the study of the origins of Christianity and the 
problems of the New Testament from the Greek 
side. He had unique qualifications to enter this 
field. He felt that most of the work had been done 
by theologians whose minds had already been made 
up in advance on fundamental issues. He regarded 
Loisy’s studies as *‘ the most masterly of all attempts 
to understand and describe according to the norma! 
canons of human history, without prejudice and 
without miracle, a movement which has shaped 
the whole subsequent religion of the western world ° 
In an introduction to a translation of Loisy’s Th: 
Birth of the Christian Religion (Allen & Unwin, 
1948) he attributes the success of Christianity and 
the fierce persecution it aroused to its noblest 
qualities. ‘It represented the cry of the poor in a 
suffering and harshly administered world’, he 
wrote, almost echoing a famous phrase of Marx. 

But nothing could be more antipathetic to his un 
repentant liberalism than Marxism. He saw it as 2 


threat to those human values which he prized 
most. His condemnation of Communism contrasts 
with his mild though firm rejection of Christianity. 
In later years it is possible to detect a slight un- 
easiness at the tempo of democratic reforms. Thus 
he has said that ‘the shattering of the English 
upper class security has had the deplorable effect 
of increasing superstition and fear’. He considers 
the teaching in State schools as of ‘a very low 
standard’, and blames the teachers for regarding 
themselves more as members of a trade union than 
of a profession. Again, he said recently: * This 
modern cry for equality, that no nations are inferior 
and all are equal, is one view. But in my opinion 
it is wrong. The other view is that there are weaker 
nations and that their welfare and progress is a 
sacred trust for civilization ’. 


Work for the League 

It is obvious that Dr Murray's rationalism, 
although it permeates his whole thinking, is the 
beginning and not the end of the quest. The cause 
nearest his heart is world government. His work 
for the League of Nations brought him into close 
association with General Smuts and Lord Cecil, 
He was not daunted by its apparent failure and he 
now sees in the United Nations the rebirth of the 
ideal of one world. His collaboration with Bergson 
and other eminent thinkers in an embryonic 
UNESCO has also borne rich fruit. And so he 
does not join in the melancholy chorus of Jeremiahs, 
but sees grounds for optimism: in the fact that 
governments show practical concern for the well- 
being of peoples outside their frontiers. The evidence 
for this is the continuous work being done by the 
various agencies of the United Nations to help 
refugees, to fight famine, and to protect the health 
of under-developed countries all over the world. 

Gilbert Murray is not the last of the Liberals 
and he may not literally be the oldest, but with the 
possible exception of Lord Samuel he is the most 
eminent. It would be surprising indeed if the 
thinking and tastes of a nonagenarian kept pace 
with the latest fashion, and stranger still if such an 
independent mind bothered about fashion. He 
belongs to the era of plain living and high thinking 
he has always been a teetotaller, a non-smoker, and 
a vegetarian. Yet to future generations his most 
precious legacy may well be his poetry. His trans- 
lations of Euripides stand as poetry in their own 
right. They may not mean much in this drab 
period when poets have forgotten how to sing and 
can only croak like frogs, but it will not always be so. 
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What 


HE education given in schools before the 

advent of the present generation of teachers 

is sometimes said to have been dull and un- 
progressive. The accusation is untrue. Compared 
with the schooling of today, education in LC( 
schools and in the Council schools of many pro- 
vincial towns was at its zenith and most virile in 
the early 1920s. The quality and scope of the 
subjects taught can be judged from the admirable 
text-books that were in use, and zealous teachers 
often outranged them in taking subjects of which 
they had special knowledge. Further, numerous 
experiments were constantly being made to improve 
methods and practices, and innovations were readily 
adopted if they passed tests at the hands of trained 
experienced teachers who had a down-to-earth 
conception of the aims and purposes of education. 


Bookish Ideas 


The decline began soon after the date mentioned, 
when Government regulations decreed (and parents 
and the general public do not know this) that 
students who wished to take up teaching as a career 
were not to undergo any form of apprenticeship or 
rigorous training but were to proceed to college or 
university and, on leaving, were to join the staffs 
of schools as fully-fledged teachers and be responsible 
for a class. Primed with bookish ideas of education 
by college lecturers, who probably thought their 
protégés would have nothing to unlearn if they 
lacked practical experience, these young teachers 
were unable to control a class, much less teach it; 
and they were predisposed to fall for any popularized 
idea or theory that made glamorous virtues of their 
ineptitudes. As the intake of these teachers into the 
profession continued year after year their influence 
spread in most State schools throughout the country. 
The aims of education thereupon became un- 
substantial, took to the air, and thus lost contacts 
with the realities of life. 

It is worth noting that teachers in Grammar and 
Public Schools have never had to undergo any 
apprenticeship or training and they have always 
opposed suggestions that they should do anything 
so plebeian and so likely to entail loss of status. 
Consequently the education provided by these 
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The author believes that fundamentals are being neglected 


is Wrong with Our Schools? 


by C. T. SMITH 


schools has rarely been above criticism. Despite 
the privileged conditions there is as much indiscipline 
and indolence as in other types of schools, and the 
impulsion for scholars to do such work as they do 
perform may not be a love of learning but their 
fear of not passing important examinations and 
their liability to expulsion. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that papers submitted by eighteen-year-old 
candidates at entrance examinations held by medical 
schools .and universities sometimes display only 
near literacy and near legibility. 


Each Child a Personality 


Now the down-to-earth conception of education 
did not just signify preparing children for earning 
a living; it certainly included that, but it meant 
much more. It was derived from ideals and based 
on the belief that each child is a personality, and 
that education should develop his peculiar aptitudes 
and abilities so that his fulfilment as an individual 
would through proper direction conduce to his own 
welfare and to the welfare and happiness of the 
community. But the teachers, who were practical 
and realistic, saw beneath the phraseology in which 
these ideals were expressed, saw all the implications 
and what was involved in implementing them. 

Possibly the chief implication was that education 
must be related to the needs of the community of 
which the child will become a responsible member, 
and that teachers must take appropriate steps to 
ensure that the desired relationship is indeed 
effected. The child must therefore acquire a certain 
minimum of education so that, later on, he will be 
able to understand his duties as a citizen; he must 
also acquire an education beyond this minimum so 
that, later on, he will be able to wndertake the 
obligations of citizenship and be prepared to work 
diligently in the vocational and social occupations 
on which the economic and cultural life of the 
country depends for its survival. 

Clearly, it is in the interests of the community 
that these ends should be achieved, and this is the 
justification for compulsory education through 
State schooling, with an insistence on all children 
being educated to the standard required whether 
they wish to be or not. For reasons that need not 
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be enumerated here, governments tend to regret 
having to spend money on education: thus there has 
never been a thoroughly integrated State system. 
Hence, State schooling has to be organized in large 
classes and made effective by the skilful adaptation 
of mass methods of instruction. School life being 
restricted to a definite number of years, it follows 
that there must be well-planned graded syllabuses 
covering many subjects, and that these must be 
worked according to a schedule or time-table, other- 
wise the curriculum will not be completed. As the 
whole community really finances State education, no 
teacher, or child, or parent has the right to be the 
cause of any of the money being wasted. 

Before children can tackle the graded syllabuses 
which, in a thoroughly systematic manner, should 
commence with the lowest class in the primary 
school, they must have an indispensable equipment. 
If a child on leavirg the infants’ department does 
not possess this equipment, primary school teachers 
cannot neglect all the other children in their classes 
to give him special coaching to make up the defi 
ciency. So if he cannot already read there will be no 
time-table provision for him to be given instruction 
in letters, and he will be unable to make progress 
in any subject that depends on his ability to peruse a 
script. Such a child is likely to wend his way 
through primary and secondary school in a very 
backward state and, on leaving, may be more or 
less illiterate in all subjects. Similarly, a child who 
does not know arithmetical and money tables and 
who is unable to work simple sums requiring an 
application of the Four Rules is unlikely to make 
much progress in the primary school work dealing 
with mathematics, and he may even leave the 
secondary school unable to add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide. 


Mass Methods Not Regimentation 


Up to thirty years ago these and other funda 
mental skills were taught efficiently by carefully 
devised mass methods augmented by individual! 
and group work, and every stage of progress was 
rigorously checked and clinched. At the present 
time the older teachers are rarely given due credit 
for what they accomplished under conditions that 
are now forgotten. They had stinted means at 
their disposal, they were expected to teach al! 
subjects, they had no free time for preparing lessons 
and marking papers, and they supervised sports, 
school journeys, country holidays, and attendance 
at plays and concerts, quite voluntarily in out-of. 
school time. In recent years it became the custom 


to disparage mass methods (though for teaching 
large classes of children there are none better) be- 
cause they were said to result in regimentation. They 
did not. For instance, in the days when all the child- 
ren leaving the infants’ school could read, some of 
them were found reading the leading articles of The 
Times, and a complaint was made that they were 
reading without comprehension, The charge was 
true enough, but it could not imply that there was 
regimentation and it did not seriously condemn the 
method in vogue. Through the method employed, 
the children acquired the technique of reading and 
spelling; the ability to exercise it in matters beyond 
their understanding was sure to prove useful as 
they gained further knowledge and experience. 


Special Aptitudes Not Neglected 


Adaptable mass methods were also efficient in 
teaching young children to speak clearly, sing 
sweetly and in tune, recite with expression, and 
deport themselves becomingly. Choral speech 
training, choral singing, and corporate work in 
physical culture brought ready response even from 
very shy children. But, again, there was no regi- 
mentation and children with special aptitudes were 
not neglected. This was evident when they demon- 
strated their ability to take the leading parts in 
school entertainments and celebrations. We must 
not forget to mention that mass methods were 
commonly used when children learned by rote 
the best way to learn many things that should 
come automatically to the mind when required. 
It so happens that all children actually enjoy learning 
by rote when they are very young. 

Besides teaching essential techniques, infants’ 
schools in the past taught children to act under 
instructions, to carry out tasks on their own 
initiative, to distinguish facts from fallacies and to 
reason sensibly, to know right from wrong and to 
behave accordingly, to be trustworthy, to work 
industriously when they should be doing so, and to 
take pride in meritorious achievement. 

Obviously, everything taught in a simple manner 
in infants’ schools could merely be a preparation 
for, in Bernard Shaw’s words, ‘ The beginnings of 
the education that ceases only in the grave, and is 
the unending re-creation of its subject’. It was 
the duty of every teacher in the upper schools to 
reinforce, develop, and expand all the early in- 
struction tirelessly, with persistent vigilance, re- 
sourcefulness, understanding, and, above all, with 
success. This meant that continuously, year after 
year, scholars should be so drilled in these skills 
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and moral practices that their right use became an 
ineradicable habit. 

Now an expert teacher does this drilling so 
ingeniously that scholars are not conscious of being 
in the grip of a habit inculcator, and respect him 
becawse they become aware of their own progress. 
But with present-day teachers drilling is unfashion- 
able; they have not formed the habit of drilling 
themselves to drill others. So many a child who 
could write neatly at seven years of age, may write 
untidily at eleven, and almost illegibly at sixteen, 
despite the fact that every teacher should secure 
an improvement in writing where it is used for his 
subject. Similarly in the case of English, every 
teacher should be responsible for the English in 
which his own subject is expressed and for the 
literature related to his subject. He should teach 
the relevant vocabulary, how the words are spelt, 
and the manner of their usage in sentences. If all 
the teachers who take the sciences, the arts and 
crafts, the literary, commercial, and technical sub- 
jects, and the subjects in other categories, do this 
and see that what they teach is learnt, there cannot 
be one illiterate scholar in any branch of formal 
education. 


Common Entrance Examination 


Though drilling has definitely fallen into general 
disfavour there is significance in the fact that in 
one connection it has been retained in a -most 
intensive form in practically all schools, but no 
school boasts of retaining it or supplies the Press 
with photographs of classes being constrained to 
endure it. For example, in primary schools selected 
pupils are implacably drilled, sometimes exclusively 
in arithmetic, English, and what are inanely termed 
intelligence tests, in order to pass the Common 
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Reapers of Literary Guide who are in sympathy with the 
| objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited to 
| remember the organization when making their Wills 
| Appended is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends 
| who are desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a part of 
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“I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association 
Limited, whose registered office is situated at 40 Drury 
Lane, London, WC2, the sum of (here insert amount, 
adding ‘Free of Legacy Duty,’ if so desired), to be 
applied to the general purposes of the said Association; 
and the receipt of the Secretary for the time being 
shall be a sufficient discharge to my E-xecutors for such legacy."’ 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that 
intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 


Entrance Examination. This abuse of drilling, is 
the current means of forcing children through 
examinations, 

A teacher who has never been trained in the 
methods of getting the best out of children is apt 
to offer an excuse for poor results by declaring that 
some children just won't learn—that you can take 
a horse to water but cannot make him drink. The 
solution to his problem applies to all his work. 
He has to make his unwilling ‘ horses’ thirsty, 
giving them such an abiding thirst for knowledge, 
craftsmanship, integrity, and moral decency that 
they need to have it quenched. Had the teacher 
been apprenticed to those who were trained in the 
technique of teaching, he would have learnt the 
various ways in which children can be stimulated 
not only to do their best but to get the best out of 
their teacher. 

From what has been said no one should infer 
that in former times everything was satisfactory in 
State schools. The poverty of the scholars’ parents, 
home conditions, and the scrimped amenities of 
education were unhelpful factors which the teachers 
always had to contend with. But there can be no 
doubt that, so far as it went, the instruction given 
in the schools was thorough and on the right lines. 
It developed in the children—the older parents of 
today—some sterling qualities in their attitude to 
work, leisure, and culture, qualities that are not 
too evident in the younger parents who are the 
product of more recent schooling. 

Observation and reflection should convince all 
younger parents that State schooling is now much 
worse than it was during their pupilage, and if they 
are wage-earners they should notice that certain 
forms of it are reserved in the main only for their 
children, and that the children of parents in the 
salaried and professional classes are, where possible, 
given schooling of a different kind. When we describe 
some of the ideas and practices that have sup- 
planted the sound and effective teaching of earlier 
times and which have undermined the foundations of 
systematic instruction, wage-earning parents and 
perhaps many others will perceive why their child- 
ren may be doomed to be transferred from primary 
school to secondary modern school, where they will 
be given an impoverished and proletarian education 
that will mar their prospects for life. Yet, incredible 
as it may seem, we are expected to believe the 
assertion of our statesmen that education given in 
the schools today is identified with the Three A’s— 
Ability, Aptitude, Attainment. Could an assertion 
more be false? 
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Literary Hero 


by CYRIL HUGHES 


a lad, 
That every novel or play had a hero, who was good, 
and a villain, who was bad. 

This convenient but entirely unsubtle separation of 
function is clearly unsuitable for book or stage 

In the modern age 

In which we live, when, according to some writers, anyone 

Approximately of the male sex who has never murdered 
his father and slept with his mother is a bit of a 
simpleton. 

The literary hero who once had a silky moustache and an 
unobtrusive row of medals 

Has now become a clean-shaven neurotic with a twitching 
eyelid, who probably peddles 

Cocaine or marihuana for a living, and compensates 
himself for the futility of life 

By ill-treating his wife 

Or preferably somebody else’s. 

The modern literary hero in excelsis 

Is the one who behaves abominably because of some 
inner conflict or frustration, 

And is painfully and volubly aware of his own abomi 
nation, 

Thus enabling his story to develop, often in the first 
person, chapter by seedy chapter 

In a series of off-white thoughts and dark grey deeds, 
both of which are much apter 

To the modern world than the older brand of heroics. 

Indeed, according to the stoics 

Who study the more fashionable contemporary novels 
and plays 

Life as it really is was unknown in literature before the 
days 

Of the unheroic hero, who has now invaded even the 
more superior kind of thriller, 

In which the victim and the Great Detective are often 
bigger stinkers than the killer. 

It cannot be denied, of course, that the new hero is 
psychologically truer 

Than the clean-limbed type who, when he had ruined 
some pure 

Woman or committed any social crime too serious to be 
dealt with by influence or bribes, ° 

Was sent to rehabilitate himself by shooting at harmless 
beasts or native tribes 

In some far-flung corner of the earth. 

There is still no dearth 

Of literary expatriates, but it is now recognized that a 
tendency to drop moral clang- 

Ers cannot be cured by infantile indulgence in things 

‘ that go off with a bang, 

Which perhaps explains why the current fashion with 
heroes who rob their employers or leave their girls in 
the lurch 

Is to lead them by a devious and exotic route into the 
Roman Catholic Church, 

A practice that sometimes gives rise to the anti-clerica 
aspersion 

That there is more than one form of fraudulent conversion 

The essential characteristic of the modern hero is sensi 
tivity, which some 

Reveal by contemplating the chestnuts in the Luxembourg 
Garden and muttering, ‘ We are what we become ’, 

Others by more homely pretensions; but their creator 
are all afreud 


y used to be the accepted thing, when grandfather was 


To involve them in anything so uncomplicated as a Good 
Time enjoyed 

Without repercussion or remorse, or to 
possibility of Cupid's outmoded dart 

Piercing the Jung in heart. 

In fact, while the hero dithers and wallows in words in 
novel after novel, 

It is left to the heroine to get down to bedrock and call 
a spade a bloody shovel. 

The simpering miss of Victorian romance disappeared 
with hansom cabs and fans, 

And the later titillations provided by amorous scuffles on 
tiger-skin divans 

Are now discarded as unnecessary embroideries of the 
facts of statistically commonplace acts. 

If the modern heroine shows little affinity for virginity, 

And indeed, to satisfy her curiosity or relieve her 
boredom, 

Is apparently game for practically anything this side of 
whoredom, 

She is at least refreshingly insensitive, and between bouts 
of drink and nymphomaniacal clinching 

Appears as the sort of girl, to quote a modern author, 
who can look Epstein’s Adam in the genitals without 
flinching. 

The contemporary novel would be irremediably in decline 

If it were not for the rude feminine health of the con- 
temporary heroine; 

A state of affairs already threatened by that curious 
genre, usually French, 

In which a homosexual lad teams up with a Lesbian 
wench, 

Thus plunging characters and readers, long before the 
conclusion, 

Into a state of considerable confusion, 

Perhaps, however, in time authors will realize that the 
greatest of current fallacies 

Is that no significant work can dispense with its pages of 
auto-analysis; 

Perhaps they will even rid 

Themselves of their preoccupation with inflated Ego and 
intrusive Id, 

And we shall enjoy a non-Puritan literary structure 
firmly built 

On cakes, ale, cheesecake and even gingerbread without 
guilt. 
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New Light on Social Classes 


by 


Some recent investigations into the nature of 


HE last couple of gener- 

ations have seen all sorts 

of forbidden subjects be- 
coming the topics of general 
discussion, comment, and re- 
search Thus books, especially 
those novels which titillated and 
shocked only a few years ago by 
their treatment of sexual re- 
lations, now seem _ intolerably 
passé and unexciting unless they 
boast some other virtues than 
mere ‘daring’. Probably no 
single theme has the universal 
interest of sex, but there are 
others about which reticence has 
remained nearly as great. One 
of these is money and the part 
which it plays in motivating our 
most private and our most 
irrevocable deeds. Only one 
great novelist, so far as | know, 
has really dealt with the dramatic 
power of money in daily life. It 
is still customary for people to 
attack his account of affairs as 
exaggerated and to claim that 
pecuniary factors are far less 
important than Balzac made out. 
Personally, | think he under, 
rather than over, estimated the 
facts, but he has had no successor, 
and the great reticence remains. 


Dominated by Class 


Closely bound up with money 
in its social and psychological 
workings is class. Of course, 
class was never so taboo a topic 
as sex was until recently, or as 
money still is. English fiction 
since Dickens has been dominated 
by class considerations, and these 
have often been all the more 
powerful for being tacit and un- 
mentioned. Only rarely does 
class feeling rise to a high scream 
of hate as it does so very differ- 
ently in Orwell or Mr Evelyn 
Waugh. Yet we know very little 
about the actual facts of our 
class structure, and precise in- 
formation about it is hard to get. 

Scientific research into class 
has gone on for at least 180 
years, but the history of this 
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research is not continuous and 
the realities being analysed have 
constantly changed. At the same 
time, certain phenomena of class 
have hardly received attention: 
the upper classes are seldom 
examined, and the existence of a 
class war waged downwards by 
them is constantly minimized. 
In the last few years, however, 
this situation has begun to change, 
and today we have precise inform- 
ation where five or six years ago 
we were entirely ignorant. 

The first book to dispel much 
of our ignerance was Social 
Mobility in Great Britain, edited 
by D. V. Glass (Routledge). 
This work consists of a number 
of extremely technical and rather 
diverse papers, and it has already 
given rise, as all good research 
should, to a considerable litera- 
ture of further research and 
criticism. Whatever else it does, 
this book establishes some rather 
startling facts. Three of these 
seem to me particularly interest- 
ing: movement between classes 
over the last three generations in 
Britain has remained almost 
constant, despite the expansion 
of our educational system; while 
the level of movement has re- 
mained constant it has not been 
low—indeed, research suggests 
that it is at least as high as in 
the allegedly ‘ classless’ society 
of the United States; and, 
thirdly, the great divide in English 
life which sends one into one 
class or another is to be found 
in the mechanisms of the English 
educational system. 

How all this manifests itself in 
the actual details of social life 
from one’s accent to one’s drink- 
ing habits and outlook on furni- 
ture, was the subject of the 
discursive, amusing, unsystematic, 
and often penetrating book by 
T. H. Pear, English Social Differ- 
ences (Allen & Unwin). Anyone 
who reads Professor Pear’s book 
will end up with a great deal of 
information and a large number 
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class structure 


of ideas, It is an invaluable guide 
to the inquiring foreigner. But it 
is difficult to say what general 
ideas about class any reader 
would emerge with. Most think- 
ing about class, in fact, is still 
coloured by the ideas of Karl 
Marx, and this applies as much 
to Conservatives as to anyone 
else. Marx, as is well known, 
described classes as groups of 
people standing in specific re- 
lationships to the ‘means of 
production’. That is to say, as 
groups whose differences are 
determined by the technical and 
economic system. Obviously, 
some of these groups are more 
easily identifiable and ascribable 
to particular relations than are 
others. He also saw in capitalist 
societies the middle group di- 
minishing in size and importance, 
the upper group diminishing in 
size but increasing in wealth, and 
the lowest group growing in size 
and suffering ever-increasing im- 
poverishment. 


Not Foreseen by Marx 


The most recent book on class, 
Studies in Class Structure, by 
G. D. H. Cole (Routledge, 21s), 
is very largely a criticism and 
also a supplementation of the 
Marxist analysis. In an earlier 
and important essay, Professor 
Cole demonstrated how the rise 
of modern joint-stock enterprise 
had created a new basis for the 
middle class, the importance of 
which had not been foreseen by 
Marx. He has gone on to 
elaborate how this class has not 
merely maintained its numbers, 
but increased them through an 
alternative in its composition. 
It no longer consists of small 
capitalists and rentiers, but also 
of professional and _ technical 
groups which are viial to the 
functioning of modern industry 
and the modern State. 

Professor Cole sees classes not 
as sharply definable, but as 
‘aggregations of persons round 
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a number of central nuclei’. It 
would, on the whole, be fair to 
say that Professor Cole’s central 
nuclei consists of people whose 
relations to the means of pro- 
duction can be easily and directly 
ascribed. Professor Cole sees, 
what all sociologists have not 
seen, that social classes do not 
need to contain all the members 
of a society and that, for ana- 
lytical purposes, class to some 
extent is what the investigator 
makes it. He does not seem as 
much struck as I think he should 
be by the fact that almost all 
approaches to class end with the 
investigators assigning people to 
particular classes in very much 
the same way. Nor does he do 
much to explain the complex 
structure of envy, hate, and 
solidarity which surrounds those 
symbols whereby we recognize 
the class of others. 

What he does do supremely 
well is to state the problems of 
all such analysis in his Intro- 
duction, to assess the influence 
of industrial and social change 
on class structure in Western 
Europe and this country for the 
last 100 years, and to blow to 
bits with complete finality the 
crude Marxist position on the 
development of class. In addition, 
he tries to give an analysis of 
the leading groups of our society, 
stressing three factors: the edu- 
cational, the religious, and those 
of business and profession. This 
leads to a good description of 
power-holding higher-func- 
tional administrative groups. He 
tells us nothing of the other 
kinds of leadership which are, 
perhaps, even more decisive than 
those formally organized ones 
with which he is concerned. 

Finally, Professor Cole does 
what is the most useful but the 
least exciting task in this book. 
He takes the available data of 
the 1951 census and does a great 
deal of clear, simple, but neces- 
sary arithmetic, to bring out the 
leading features of our classes 


today. While doing this, he 
again takes on the Marxist 
argument, and in a sense his 


answer to it can be found in his 
estimate that: 


*Out of every hundred occupied 
persons, 


my guess is that one is 


either a substantial employer or a 
high-level business administrator; 
two or three are managers at lower 
levels, and another two small 
employers, including small farmers 
and shopkeepers. Nine or ten are 
professional workers, ranging from 
the higher professions to such lower 
groups as school-tcachers and trained 
nurses; but | cannot venture to 
break them up into definite grades. 
Two or three are supervisors of 
various kinds— principally foremen 
and overlookers Five, at widely 
different income levels, are working 
“on their own account’; and 
eight or nine are clerks or typists. 
These groups together include at 
least 30 per cent and perhaps as 
much as one-third of the total 
occupied population, The remaining 
two-thirds or more include four or 
five shop assistants or other non- 


manual workers; and the remainder, 
60 per cent at least, is made up 
roughly in equal proportions of 
four grades of manual workers 
fully skilled, fairly skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled 

This may not seem remarkable, 
but the data on which he is 
working can yield nothing better. 
If knowledge will help us to 
break down the taboos surround- 
ing class in our society, then 
Professor Cole’s book demon- 
Strates with complete clarity how 
little knowledge we yet possess. 
Its common sense and clarity 
should make it an ideal starting- 
point for those who wish to 
gain more information so that 
social—and personal—judgments 
may be the more surely based, 


The Stuff of Dreams 


oy FH. 


HUTTEN 


Facts and fallacies in modern psychiatry 


considered the theory of dream 

interpretation to be the corner- 
stone of psycho-analysis. Dreams 
are relatively casy to investigate 
since they occur under conditions 
in which external and unpredict- 
able influences are at a minimum. 
It is a much harder task to try 
and interpret ordinary human 
behaviour in everyday life, for 
we must then also evaluate the 
motives of all the people we 
come in contact with during the 
day, to say nothing of the 
impersonal, social, economic, and 
other factors which affect our 
behaviour. Thus dream interpre- 
tation offers a good means for 
assessing the scientific value of 
psycho-analytic theories. 


Egyptian Dream Book 


This is, | think, one reason 
why psychologists direct their 
attention to droam analysis when 
they want to change Freudian 
theory. In Now Approaches to 
Dream Interpretation, N. Fodor 
(Citadel Press, New York, $5) 
has tried to develop new ideas 
about the subject. But, I am 
afraid, he has fallen into all the 


I: is well known that Freud 


errors and committed all the 
mistakes against which Freud 
himself had so often warned his 
pupils. Dr Fodor's approach is, 
in fact, the oldest in the world: 
his attitude is closer to folklore 
and to the Egyptian dream book 
than to science. 


At Its Face-Value 

The view underlying the dream 
book—still widely, though per- 
haps unwittingly, accepted by the 
general public—-shows up clearly 
the difference between the magic- 
religious and the scientific mode 
of thinking. According to the 
dream book every event dreamt 
about is taken at its face-value, 
as if it either had happened or is 
going to happen in the external 
world. There are fixed symbols 
and typical dreams, and we have 
only to leaf through the book 
and find the appropriate page in 
order to solve our problems, It 
is all so simple and neat and 
such a relief to have Ancient 
Wisdom help us in our struggles. 
No wonder that many people 
today still swear by this * natural ’ 
interpretation of dreams. 

At first sight there seem to be 
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good grounds even for accepting 
it. For dreams usually contain 
the ‘residue’ of waking life 
that is, some memory of what 
has happened yesterday. More- 
over, the dream always expresses 
our deepest and most sincere 
wishes, though they may be well 
hidden behind the biurred and 
fantastic imagery. Thus we are 
sometimes so much under the 
sway of our dreams that we tend 
to carry out what we think the 
dream has told us to do; and so 
the dream has come true and our 
interpretation is correct. * Dreams 
are such stuff as men are made of *. 
Alas, the success is not real, 
and the method of the dream 
book is quite opposed to that of 
psycho-analytic science. It is 
neither the manifest nor even the 
latent meaning of the dream that 
is of real interest. If we try to 
make clear the confused images 
which occur in our dreams, it is 
because they point to the emo- 
tional charge which is attached 
to these images. These charges, 
in turn, help us to discover the 
specific unconscious mechanisms 
which operate in us and determine 
our behaviour. The intellectual 
interpretation is but a first step 
towards the emotional under- 
standing, towards the live feeling 
of what is going on inside us. 
And, finally, the interpretation 
is valid only within the context 
of the transference—that is, as 
the result of the emotional rela- 
tion here and now which exists 
between patient and analyst. 


‘Fixed’ Symbols 


It is not so important, then, 
what symbols occur since the 
same symbol may stand for a 
great many things. Certainly it 
is true that there are some 
‘fixed’ symbols and typical 
dreams, on occasion. That is, 
not only may we dream the same 
thing again and again, but there 
seem to be symbols common to 
all mankind, regardless of colour, 
creed, and race-—e.g. the snake as 
a sexual symbol. The reason, 
however, is not because there 
exists a Platonic heaven of arche- 
types or because the dream 
symbols represent a * forgotten 
language’. It is much simpler 
than that. The reason is that 
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all human beings are born and 
die in exactly the same way and 
that during their life-span they 
are mainly motivated by hunger 
and by love. Thus the * body 
language’ of the infant, of the 
savage, of the neurotic, and of 
everybody has a very simple, 
natural basis. 


A Grain of Truth 


The collection of dreams the 
author offers is not without 
interest, and some of the interpre- 
tations he gives may even be 
correct. I also don’t want to be 
so narrow minded as to deny the 
author’s contention that there 
are telepathic dreams. But his 
evidence is very scanty indeed, 
for the similarities and coinci- 
dences the author relates come 
from the dreams of his own 
family; and we all know that a 
good deal of unconscious, non- 
verbal, communication of feel- 
ings goes on between human 
beings, especially among members 
of one family. The author's 
methods do not seem to stand 
up to scientific scrutiny. (And, 
parenthetically, he —the analyst 
sometimes tells his dreams to the 
patient during the session!) 

Just because there is a grain 
of truth in it, the book, I fear, 
is doubly dangerous. Books like 
this are likely to repel any 
critical, scientifically-minded 
reader so that he will reject, 
perhaps, what is valuable in 
psycho-analysis, while the credu- 
lous will lap it up. Freud once 
said that ‘dreams are the royal 
road to the unconscious’. Here 
the road is a cul-de-sac. 

Charles Berg's First Interview 
with Psychiatrist (Allen & 
Unwin, 18s) is more likely to 
open an avenue to our under- 
standing of unconscious  pro- 
cesses. But, again, it is necessary, 
I feel, to put up a traffic sign 
saying ‘ caution’ at the entrance 
to the avenue. When two people 
meet, for whatever purpose and 
under whatever circumstances, 
much more is happening between 
them than is conscious in both 
their minds. This is certainly 
true. It often happens that the 
ostensible purpose of a meeting 
is satisfied, that a discussion or a 
business deal is successfully con- 


cluded, and yet something is left 
behind that disturbs and may 
even defeat the result consciously 
achieved. To pluck up one’s 
courage and to consult a psychia- 
trist is certainly a big decision; 
naturally, the interview will be 
highly charged with emotion. 
It presents, no doubt, the first 
stage of a transference the patient 
wishes to establish with the 
doctor; for he wants help, even 
though he may consciously deny 
it. 

The ‘essential lesson’ the 
auther wants to teach us is that 
we act out our inner conflicts in 
relation to persons and things 
around us. Most people today 
would agree, and it seems hardly 
necessary to give a long series 
of case histories to substantiate 
the lesson. These histories are 
instructive to read, though | 
wished they had been written in 
a more pleasing style. I feel that 
they should either be literal 
transcriptions, with all the hesi- 
tations, pauses, and other clues, 
or the histories should be written 
as literature. Indeed, | wonder 
whether a good novel does not 
achieve the same end in a better 
way. 


Art and Science 

The psychological insight of 
writers like Stendhal and Flaubert, 
of Dostoevski and Tolstoy, is 
still valid today, and many 
future generations will be able to 
learn from them. Perhaps it is 
true what a friend of mine 
remarked recently @ propos the 
demise of the modern novel, that 
literature nowadays is made dur- 
ing the analytic session. The 
few important writers of our 
time, like Joyce and Sartre, have 
obviously been influenced by 
psycho-analysis. Even art cannot 
do without a little bit of science 
to make it real. 

We are all poor devils struggling 
hard to overcome our anxieties 
and to find a little happiness. 
Far from having developed our 
internal resources sufficiently, we 
live below our emotional capital. 
If we could succeed in learning 
as much about ourselves as we 
know already about physical 
Nature, the world might become a 
better and safer place to live in, 
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by W. E. 


T. H. Huxley 


VOLUTION is an unfolding—in general a 
state of progress that is evident in most 
things, whether natural or artificial, Thus 

there is an evolution of motor-cars and bedsteads, 

of medical instruments and wearing apparel. In 
this instance, however, we are to talk about organic 
evolution, and we have in mind the history of the 
stages by which animals and plants attained their 
present state of development and distribution. 

From this definition it will be deduced that there 

can be many lines of approach, and consequently 

many difficulties to be surmounted in achieving a 

reasonable survey of the whole. Not the least of 

these difficulties is the immense number of books 
that are devoted to the subject. 


The Bible 


If we start at the very beginning and go to the 
Book of Genesis, we read (chapter ii, verse 19): 
‘And out of the ground the Lord God formed 
every beast of the field, and every fowl of the air; 
and brought them unto Adam to see what he 
would call them: and whatsoever Adam called 
every living creature, that was the name thereof ’. 

The implications of this are interesting and 
important. It means that if we accept the literal 
truth of the Bible, then we assume that the kinds of 
animals and plants on the earth at its foundation 
were still the same at the birth of the first man, and 
that Adam had a complete survey of them. When 
we consider the enormous number of animals on 
land and sea, in the air, under the stones, in a drop 
of water as seen under the microscope, and so on, 
we begin to realize that either Adam was much 
better equipped scientifically than we have any 
reason to suppose from the documentary evidence, 
or else the story is allegorical. This general thesis 
that all forms of life were much the same all through 
the ages as when God first made the world lasted 
for many years, and indeed was not finally disposed 
of until about two hundred years ago. 


| IN SEARCH OF KNOWLEDGE—IX | 


Learning about Evolution 


SWINTON 


In a two-part article Dr Swinton recommends some books for 
those who want to know more about the theory of Evolution 


By that time, however, they were recognized as 
not precisely the same, for geographical exploration 
had discovered the remains of sea shells where there 
was now no sea, and the remains of very large or 
apparently strange animals were discovered from 
time to time in one place or another by reputable 
persons, so that changes of distribution and kind 
had taken place. These were explained satisfactorily 
by the flood which God designed to destroy his 
creation apart from the ‘two of every sort shall 
come unto thee, to keep them alive ’ (Genesis vi, 20), 
Thus there were two stages in the furnishing of the 
life of the earth, a pre-Noahan and a post-Noahan, 
and the plenitude of remains that might be found 
in excavations, in river banks, and in quarries 
could readily be explained. 

It was none the less of great interest to observe the 
variations, the number of different kinds of animals, 
that had by the eighteenth century emerged from 
this process of creation by God and selection and 
saving by Noah. By that time the names that Adam 
had given to them were lost, for there is no known 
record of them. 


A New Adam 


But in 1735 a learned Swedish botanist and 
physician decided that it would be a great conveni- 
ence if animals had names. So he set about listing 
all the animals he could think of, or that were 
recorded in books, or were in museums, and 
he gave them double names of Latin or Latin form. 
Thus for the first time people in any country of the 
world had a means of knowing exactly what was 
meant when an animal's name was mentioned 
instead of merely its local, vernacular, name. The 
Swede was called Linnaeus or von Linné and his 
scheme of the classification of animals began with 
God and Man at one end and worked through a 
surprising number of animals, until, at the bottom 
end of his scale, he came to the Vermes or worms 
in which he included many of the simplest, smallest, 
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and often disease-bearing animals that we should 
not so include today. 

The tenth edition of this work (1758) is the found- 
ation of all our binomial nomenclature which is an 
essential feature of the study of animals, plants, and 
fossils. But it did nothing to solve immediately the 
problems concerning the range and variation of 
plants and animals. 

In the universities and great schools it was still 
thought that the fauna and flora of the world were 
composed essentially of kinds of plants and animals 
that had been individually created. Their ordinary 
names testified to this, for * creature ’ was something 
created and ‘ animal’ was something with a mind 
(animus). This did not hinder the study of animals, 
the discovery of many new forms, and the application 
of new names to them, but it did not clear up the 
relationships of groups or the 
different kinds. It is true that some men, of whom 
Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802) was one, suspected 
that there must be a close family relationship between 
groups of similar structure or habits or appearance 
within certain limits, that some animals appeared to 
be larger editions of others, and so on; that 
‘improvement ’ took place progressively in animals 
and that * Nature rises on the wings of Time’. There 
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was little progress made in such speculation ‘largely 
because of the prevailing climate of religious 
opinion (such as still exists among Jehovah's 
Witnesses and Billy Graham fundamentalists) and 
partly because of the lack of real series of specimens 
on which to make comparative or genealogical 
studies. 


The Theory of Natural Selection 

Then, in 1831, Erasmus’s grandson, Charles 
Robert Darwin, a young Cambridge naturalist, was 
appointed to HMS Beagle, which left England on a 
surveying voyage. This ship spent much time in 
South American waters, allowing the scientist to 
study the life of the mainland and that of many 
of the neighbouring islands. He was a keen observer, 
and he soon came to wonder why it was that the 
geographical circumstances appeared to cause so 
many alterations not only in the size and kind of 
certain animals in closely adjacent areas but as to 
how these differences had come about. Darwin 
made a large number of notes, some of which he 
used in his Journal of Researches and other books 
which he wrote after his return in 1836; but the 
problems were to occupy his mind until an incident 
happened in 1858. Another Englishman, a keen 
naturalist and observer, who was obliged to sell 
his collections in order to pay his way, had also 


visited South America and had subsequently spent 


much time in the East Indies and Malaya. He too 
had been attracted by the same kind of problems, 
and he too had thought much about them, though 
less comfortable circumstances than 
Darwin, with whom he began to correspond. This 
second traveller, Alfred Russel Wallace, formulated 
a theory of Natural Selection, the process of 
selection of one stock of animals or plants because 
it happened to be rather better suited to its environ- 
ment or general circumstances than another stock 
and that it consequently tended to survive and 
flourish, while the less well adapted kinds tended 
to die out. The circumstances led, naturally, to 
progressive modification, either for better or worse, 
in the plants or animals. The theory was not quite 
so simple as this and Wallace was not quite sure 
about its acceptance by more competent scientists, 
so he sent his little paper to Darwin, and Darwin 
on reading it found that his pet theory, on which 
he had been working for so long and on which 
he hoped to publish a large treatise, had been 
anticipated. However, it was agreed that a paper 
should be read to the Linnean Society of London 
on the subject in the names of both authors. This 
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A facsimile of the * Whale-Bear’ passage from the ‘ Origin of Species’ in Charles 


Darwin’s own handwriting. 


was done at a memorable meeting on July 1, 1858 
Obviously Darwin could not let the matter rest 
there, so with great determination he synthetized 
his main results in a book, published in November 


1859, named On the Origin of Species by Means of 


Natural Selection. There are many editions of this 
work, and since it is of great importance it was 
decided that one edition (the sixth) should be 
accepted by scientists as the standard for general 
reference. A convenient edition of this is in the 
Everyman Library (Dent), and Messrs Watts & Co 
have published a reprint of the first edition, though 
not a facsimile edition. This latter is of importance 
as it gives Darwin's original views unaltered by 
the advice of his friends and correspondents. 

Darwin dealt with the process of Natural Selection 
at great length and on a much wider basis than 
Wallace had done. He did not invent the term or the 
subject of evolution. Perhaps the greatest feature 
of his book (though all would not agree with this) 
is the emphasis that Darwin places on the gradual! 
transition that takes place in the process of modifi 
cation of groups of animals and animal species 
Naturally, if this is so there ought to be numerous 
intermediate forms to testify to the process. Darwin 
therefore appealed to the geological record for the 
ample evidence that he demanded. 

This suggestion implied a long process of organi 
change, that the forms of life were not established 
for ever and immutable, and the thesis was not 


Reproduced from the edition published by Watts, 15s 


therefore attractive to those whose tenets or 
practices demanded the acceptance of the literal 
truth of the Bible. Controversy ensued and even 
some scientists were, at least temporarily, estranged. 
But this argument itself attracted the attention of 
many who would otherwise have overlooked 
Darwin's claims and who subsequently became 
determined to attempt to see some of the facts of 
the case for themselves. 

The decade 1855-1865 happened to be one of 
particular importance for during that time there 
were established a number of mechanics’ institutes, 
literary and scientific societies, field clubs, and 
museums, and whether it be that the general circum- 
stances or atmosphere created a mental soil especially 
suited to Darwin's views or whether his example 
spurred others, the fact remains that from that 
time there stemmed a general desire to become 
acquainted with the processes of Nature and to 
view them objectively. 

Sir Henry de la Beche had earlier stated that the 
main items in the equipment of a geologist were 
‘industry and a pair of legs’; Darwin had shown 
what a pair of eyes could do. There is little doubt 
that the efforts of those who followed in his foot- 
steps led to the accumulation of a vast amount of 
observations and of specimens whose elucidation 
has probably not yet been wholly made but all of 
which then and now tends to confirm the validity 
of the basis of his beliefs. {To be concluded 
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The Professor at the Supper Table 


HYMAN LEVY 


In a recent issue of ‘Literary Guide’ Professor Levy described 


the intellectual hazards of breakfast-time with his family. Now he 


bt seemed an interesting chap, so I asked 
him round to my room to share my bread 
and cheese. Sitting next to me at the 
meeting on * Art and the People’ he had asked 
one or two rather pointed questions in an r-r-ing 
Scots accent—-razor-bladed should say—because 
they got into the cracks in the speeches and forced 
them wide open. Here's a guy, | thought, I'll 
bring him round to my room, show him my pictures, 
and watch his reactions. I’m sure to learn something 
off a fellow like this. So there we were, I with my 
shock of red hair, my ruddy beard and my corduroys, 
fully six inches taller than he. I should guess he 
was nearly twenty-five years older than me, but he 
paid no heed to the wind, simply sauntering coatless 
and hatless by my side, his hair standing on end in 
the breeze. Probably a musician, | thought. ‘I 
don't know anything about art’, he said, ‘I’m a 
mathematician. But it does seem to me obvious’ 
I noticed the use of the word—‘that an artist, 
like a scientist, must first see the world as it actually 
is before he symbolizes, and must learn the technique 
of his craft. Anything less is mere fooling about.’ 
I agreed, but suggested that the technique de- 
pended on what its purpose was. 


A Mess of Brown Paint 


‘We were taught to draw at school’, he said, 
‘but today a kid is allowed to make any kind of 
shapeless mess of colour, and this passes because 
it's expressing itself. Art's surely a form of communi- 
cation and not simply a form of self-expression, 
and the communicator has a_ responsibility to 
speak, write, or paint, in a way that can be 
understood by the listener, reader, or onlooker ’. 

We had mounted the rickety stairs to my com- 
bined studio-bedroom-drawingroom-kitchen. He 
stopped short in front of one of my pictures on 
the wall. * What's this?’ he asked. I grinned. 

* That’, I said * is that’. 


‘Of course’, he smiled; ‘1 can see that. But 
what is it trying to say?’ 
‘What is it trying to say?’ I repeated. ‘If | 
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finds that supper-time with a mathematician can be no less complicated 


could say it [ wouldn’t paint it. 
write it perhaps ’. 

He grinned now. ‘ Well, you've got me there, 
I agree; but still I’m lost. How do I start getting 
this? All I see is a mess of brown paint in the 
middle of a canvas, with streaks of yellow, red, 
and green. You must have spent hours doing this. 
What were you after? Why, for Heaven's sake, 
why? I don’t know where to start. Has it a meaning, 
or is it just an accidental combination of colour? 
Is it the morning after the night before—or what?’ 


I'd say it—or 


Higgledy-Piggledy 


He had laid the book he had been carrying under 
his arm on my table. I picked it up—The Absolute 
Calculus by Civita-Levi. Opening a page at random 
a mass of symbols struck me in the face. ‘* Look 
here’, I said, turning the book deliberately upside 
down, * What's this? What’s it trying to say? 
The author must have spent years trying to get 
this out. How do I start getting this? All I see 
are mountains of letters of the alphabet higgledy- 
piggledy, without rhyme or reason. When I was 
at school we were taught to write English and to 
do Arithmetic, but this... Phew! ’ 

He grinned again. ‘All right; ftouché. You 
mean that if that book is for the likes of me, that 
picture is for the likes of you. Yes?’ 

‘Yes, in a way. Just as it is unfair for me to 
expect this author to write a book on this subject 
I can understand, when I haven't had any experience 
in its symbolism, so you can’t expect to grasp what 
that picture means as a social product—TI say a 
social product—-without you at least having learnt 
the elements of its symbolism ’. 

I got out the bread, cheese, and beer while he 
pondered this. He took off his thick glasses, breathed 
on them and polished them. ‘ You know’, he 
said slowly, * there’s a little in what you say, but 
only a little. That book is not an end in itself. 
Yours is a finished product. This stuff ’—he held 
the book aloft is needed by applied mathema- 
ticians and you can see the outcome in the world 
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of engineering. It is not only a delight in itself to 
those who have the technical equipment, it also has 
a utilitarian value. But what kind of utilitarian 
value does that—that—does that have?’ 


Muddle and Fuddle 


‘What utilitarian value does a poem have?’ 
I retorted. 

‘A poem’, he said, choosing his words carefully, 
‘makes objective certain slices of experience that 
cannot be passed on in any other way. In a broad 
sense—a very broad sense—it has an educative 
value. I can grasp a poem with my mind, my 
feelings, and my imagination. I may have to 
read it over several times to get the full flavour; 
but even a mathematician can do it!’ 

* Dylan Thomas?’ 

‘No’—he almost shouted it—‘not Dylan 
Thomas. How can a whisky bottle produce any- 
thing but muddle and fuddle? You've hit the nail 
on the head—exactly. That picture is Dylan 
Thomas. I know the world is an interrelated 
medley and that it’s impossible to isolate anything 
completely—any single thing—from the background 
of which it’s a part; I know that stuff. For that 


reason I can see that there’s a possible technique 
of language and 


imagery that requires nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives to be _ interchanged—to 
function as each other so as to create an atmo- 
sphere of interrelation. But, as I said before, any 
work of art is also a means of communication; 
so it must have a logic, a directed drive, a clearly- 
seen objective. It’s exactly this that’s not dis- 
cernible in many of Dylan Thomas’s so-called 
poems. They seem to me to be like a drunk man 
who’s been wallowing about in a paint-shop and 
has staggered out covered in smears, a medley of 
accidental colours. Frankly "—and he said it very 
gently but directly——‘that’s the effect that that 
that—that thing has on me. A painting, a poem, 
a piece of mathematics is a form of directed 
symbolism. It must have a “logic”, and that 
must be derived from the world of actuality. The 
actual world must clearly be seen as it is before one 
fashions out the abstractions and the symbolism 
that expose this logic ’. 

He looked at me the way a boxer does who's 
waiting for his opponent to rise from the floor 
I sat for a moment in silence munching my bread 
and cheese, and washed it down with a swig of 
beer. Taking the back of a disused envelope and 
a piece of charcoal, I drew a triangle labelling it 
ABC. 


* What's that?’ I asked, ‘ What do you see?’ 
‘A triangle A B C’, he said. 

* Anything else?’ 

‘Well; three straight lines ’. 

* Anything else?’ 

* Three angles 

* Anything else?’ 

‘Well; a space enclosed by three straight lines °. 
Anything else?’ 

“Come on. What are you getting at? I see a 
space excluded by three straight lines °. 
* Now that’s very funny’, I said. 
world must clearly be seen as it is and I imitated 
his Scots accent—‘ before one fashions out the 
abstractions and the symbolism. I can’t see any 
straight line at all. The actual world I see contains 
little particles of carbon sticking to a piece of 
paper. What you say you see is pure imagination, 

nothing less 


* The actual 


Please Teacher’ 


* Caught me’, he chuckled, ‘on my own ground, 
too. It reminds me of a story-——was it Chekhov? 
where the school teacher set up a small telescope 
to show his class an eclipse of the Sun, explaining 
that the eclipse took place when the Moon moved 
on to the straight line joining the eye to the Sun, 
and so obscured it. A small girl in the class looked 
through the telescope and turned back puzzled. 
“I can’t see the straight line”, she said. “ Of 
course not’’, the teacher replied. * A straight line 
isn’t a thing. It’s in the mind-—something mental ”’. 
She looked even more puzzled. ‘ But please 
teacher ’’, she asked, ** How can the Moon get on 
to something which is in the mind?” ’—and he 
laughed and laughed. I joined in. 

He got up to go— But let me remind you of 
something you said earlier, that a technique is 
related to its purpose. The technique of mathe- 
matical symbolism is directed to mathematicians 
and to scientists, and plays a serious part in un- 
ravelling physical relations in the Universe, and 
in creating new relations and new materials, That 
technique is not directed to the layman, but requires 
interpreters, popularizers if you like. Your tech- 
nique in art is of a different kind. I expect it to 
come straight to me although I may need guides 
and critics, but not popularizers. Thanks for the 
cheese and beer. That came straight to me—and 
the triangle. Good-bye’. 

And his laugh echoed and re-echoed in my room 
as I sat staring at my picture. 
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Nudism in England Today 


by NORMAN F. 


SHEPPARD 


Moral Codes are constantly changing, sometimes 


for the better. Today, advocates of nude bathing 


are campaigning for their own private beaches. The 


picture reproduced on the right is taken from 
Geoffrey Williamson’s * Morality Fair’ (Watts, 15.) 


HERE are people who object. to the sight of 

the human body. The law protects them 

from embarrassment. That is the determining 
factor in nudism. When the decisions of courts 
are difficult to understand, brevity may be mis- 
leading, but, roughly speaking, the situation is as 
follows. 

The Common Law enables people to depend 
upon what is customary. If some rogue tries to 
act upon the letter of the law, and defrauds or 
causes distress by ingeniously departing from 
custom, his victims are likely to find the Common 
Law on their side. Being shocked is a genuine and 
unpleasant emotional upheaval, and if inhibited 
people—normal enough in this country and not of 
their own choice inhibited—come unexpectedly 
upon somebody unclothed and suffer shock, most 
of us would agree that they have a fair cause for 
complaint. 


Increasing Numbers 


But the Common Law is fluid and in most ways 
takes the shape of the prevalent custom which 
contains it. In consequence, being unclothed ts not 
in itself illegal: time and place are relevant, and 
the attitude of the general public in the particular 
this country in 
nudism has been practised in well-screened grounds 
by increasing numbers of people. When some of 
the older sun-clubs began, there were people who 
would go out of their way to detect breaches of the 
law and bring offenders to court. If cloth screening 
did net quite touch the ground, so that a person 
lying down close to the ground on a public footpath 
could pry, there might be a visit from the police. 
Public opinion is changing, and though it is still 
possible to use the ‘I am shocked” technique to 


circumstances. In recent years 
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prevent freedom of thought and of action, the 
courts seem to be giving it less and less support. 

Within a very wide range of circumstances there 
seems to be no legal objection to a child appearing 
naked before puberty. I knew a boy of three or so 
who wore no clothing when he went shopping with 
his mother in the nearest town. Nobody objected. 
At the most, surprised people say ‘ How sweet!’ 
at such times. But if anybody does object, it is far 
better to avoid such conduct than to 
indignation. 


arouse 


Formation of Clubs 


The legal situation has made it necessary for those 
who find nothing wrong in the exposure of the 
human body to sunlight and air, and find something 
in its favour, to form sun-clubs which can get 
secluded grounds. There are many such clubs in 
this country. Two central organizations exist to 
help them, but it is not possible to know how many 
clubs do not belong to either, and nobody can say 
what their membership is. Some clubs have several 
hundred members, but there are people who belong 
to more than one. 

The position is complicated by the perpetual 
drift of members into clubs and out again a few 
years later. This the secretaries and 
treasurers. Before joining, the average applicant 
has very mixed feelings, including excitement and 
misgiving. He (or she) joins, immature emotions 
evaporate, and the club is enjoyed. Then there is 
a move to another district, or the car which was the 
only means of attending is sold, or an increasing 
burden of other activities fills up all spare time. It 
seems fair to regard these people as members of 
the movement still. They may do their household 
chores unclothed in summer; on their holidays 


worries 
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they seek out secluded places where they can get 
brown all over, and they spread among their friends 
their calm nothing-to-worry-about attitude to bodily 
exposure. In all but regular opportunity they are 
usually nudists for the rest of their lives. 

So although the total membership of the clubs 
may not at any particular moment run far into 
four figures, somebody’s estimate of forty thousand 
nudists in Great Britain may not be as absurd as 
official organizations say. 


No Cause for Shyness 


It is noticeable that the membership, which 
twenty years ago consisted mainly of the upper 
middle-class intelligentsia, is now not limited to 
any stratum of society. Nowadays no working- 
class population is cut off from ideas. Thirty years 
ago the conversion of any appreciable part of that 
bastion of ignorant conservatism would have been 
an outstanding achievement. Today, in our fortu- 
nately altered world, it has happened easily. At 
first the clubs avoided accepting the physically 
handicapped, but now they have not even cause for 
shyness. 

Old and young, rich and poor, pretty and 
plain, neat and ungainly: the clubs seem to 
contain a proportional sample of the whole popu- 
lation of the country, differing only in being less 
pallid. 

Most clubs are remarkably well run, and I have 
yet to hear of a bad one. Nudists are keen to 
maintain the reputation of the movement, and 
few other organizations receive such loyalty from 
their members. So far from scandals arising, one 
can sometimes hear the complaint that behaviour 
in the clubs is too proper! 

It is largely because of this care that public 
opinion is changing. Once something to be 
mentioned with furtive disbelief, and then a music- 
hall joke, nudism is coming to be accepted as a 
matter of course. On the beaches at seaside resorts 
small children sometimes play in the sand bare, and 
adults and adolescents (the most conservative form 
of animal life) dry themselves and change their 
clothes with much less fuss than they used to. They 
take reasonable care, but if anything normally 
concealed happens momentarily to be revealed, 
they know that nobody will mind. 

We are emerging from a phase of prudery. The 
body has been regarded as a dirty secret. Of course 
nobody dared to say that it was disgusting of God 
so to design it, but creation was believed to be an 
act of pure thought on the part of the Almighty, 


and unfortunately effective when the thoughts were 
far from pure. 

The human body in its natural state is found to 
be the most convenient and healthy wear. It 
allows freedom of movement, in hot weather it 
does not retain chilly perspiration, and it is the 
most quickly and easily laundered of all garments. 
And sunshine on the skin of small children makes a 
most marked contribution to good teeth and well- 
formed bones in later years. 

Health, comfort, and freedom of movement are 
the more obvious reasons for belonging to a nudist 
club. Constrained and sweating during the week, 
members long to * get their things off’ during the 
week-end. But something unexpected attracts them 
more strongly. We are differentiated socially by 
our clothes. That touch of care or casualness, of 
fashion or of cheapness, our choice of colour 
shape, and ornamentation, builds class-distinctions 
and clique-distinctions to hold strangers at a 
distance. Schools have uniforms in order that 
pupils shall start equally and stand solely upon 
their individual qualities. Bare skin is a universal 
uniform, and once the superficialities have been 
hung on pegs club members form a happy united 
community. Painters and postmen, publishers, 


policemen and pawnbrokers, perhaps even poli- 


ticians, all become just pleasant likeable people. 
It is the utter friendliness of the clubs that is their 
most appealing feature. 

It is nothing erotic. The imaginings of clothing- 
encumbered and sex-starved adolescents are entirely 
unjustified, as also are the anxieties of some men 
who feel sure that they could not join in the activities 
of a club without an embarrassing genital phenome- 
non. In the social conditions of a club it simply 
does not happen except occasionally with the 
smaller boys. With them it would happen anyway 
but would be hidden by clothing. Nobody takes 
any notice. It is mentioned here because out- 
siders worry about it; otherwise it is not worth 
mentioning. 

Once you have been in a place where people's 
bodies are unconcealed, and you have realized how 
ordinary and unremarkable they are, you find 
yourself disgusted by the exhibitionist concealment 
of a few chosen parts. The child in a sun-slip seems 
to be wearing the sordid thoughts of a slum-minded 
world, and the young woman with three noticeable 
tufts of bathing costume is simply revolting. Frank- 
ness is the only rightness, as clean and decent as 
sunlight and country air. 

As I said, the attitude of the public to the human 
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body has altered very considerably in recent years. 
Quiet propaganda, excellent magazines, and some 
almost unexpectedly honest newspaper reporting, 
prepared the ground. Then the War took men 
and women to countries free from our insular 
prudery. They saw people regarding nakedness as 
a matter of course. Tank crews in the desert found 
that even a pair of shorts would cause a sweat-rash, 
and used common sense instead. Today, for each 
person who occasionally wears skin unconcealed, 
there must be hundreds who are in sympathy with 
nudism without realizing it, and thousands who 
would not interfere with the liberty of others. That 
is a revolution. 


Caution is Wise 


The movement is progressing. It may seem to 
be going too slowly, but caution is wise. In a 
changing situation the attitudes of inflexible people 
are only too easily embodied in Acts of Parliament 
or bye-laws, to the hindrance not only of reformers 
but of the mass of the general public. Sunday 
Observance is a sufficient example. The quietness 
of the revolution is extremely healthy. 

In one respect the clubs may be doing a dis- 
service to the community. So far, what I have 
written would be agreed upon by most members of 
sun-clubs, but in this paragraph I shall express a 


personal opinion. Ordinarily, when some people in 
a community find a better way of doing something, 
other people copy them until it becomes woven 


into the general tradition. Within living memory 
convention made the wearing of hats and gloves 
in the street practically compulsory. A few re- 
belled, and others gratefully followed their example. 
But with nudism not only has the law demanded 
concealment but one’s social position and one’s 
job could easily be jeopardized. That has made 
nudists so conscious of their divergence from 
customary attitudes that they have reacted in the 
other direction. Afraid of going too far if they 
behaved naturally, they have often become more 
conventional in public than other people. Their 
sons wear shirts and jackets when other people's 
sons are stripped to the waist. The lead which might 
have been given to the public has been restricted to 
the private grounds of the sun-club. A few years 
ago a small group of us tried to put this right by 
bringing together people who wanted more freedom 
in the clothing of children. Shirts do little harm 
and are already being discarded in hot weather, but 
the footwear situation is scandalous and we tried 
to tackle it first. Those parents who would like 
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their children to go barefoot all the summer, may 
make the children feel ridiculous unless they can 
act in unity with others who feel the same. We 
had hoped to nibble bit by bit at all the indecencics 
and harmful restraints, but so far we have made 
little progress. 

It is with children that nudism shows its superi- 
ority most clearly. To speak with enthusiasm of the 
grace and poise, the vitality and charm of youngsters 
accustomed to wearing just themselves, to mention 
their robustness and resistance to infection, and the 
sweetness of mind (and of facial expression) which 
comes from having no dirty secrets and fearing no 
thoughts, is probably to get the facts the wrong 
way round. These things should be seen as every 
child’s natural birthright. It is the denial of them 
to the average child that should cause indignation. 
Children sweating in layers of heavy textiles. 
Children hobbling in shrunken socks and malformed 
shoes. (You can loo) in a dozen shoe-shops without 
secing any footwear the shape of feet.) Children 
puffing out their tummies to hold up their nether 
garments. Children hampered and constricted, 
warped and starved of sunshine. These are the 
ordinary children, and we are so used to them that 
we notice nothing until we have seen the others. 


A Damaging Superstition 

The results go far beyond childhood. In any 
school choose the eleven-and  twelve-year-olds 
whose bone formation and teeth are outstandingly 
good, and you are likely to find that they were the 
ones who had most sunshine on most bare skin 
during infancy and early childhood, and who did 
not have the posture and balance of the body altered 
by footwear. The other day I saw a young negro 
factory-worker in a hurry. His movements flowed 
beautifully, with rhythm and with economy of 
effort. For a moment I wondered why we were 
not all like that; then I realized that he had prob- 
ably been unclothed until he was grown up. 

Garments can be very decorative, but that is 
rarely true of our everyday wear. Insistence upon 
clothing, on grounds of decency, is a damaging 
superstition. The way that this particular super- 
stition is fading away like morning mist in sunshine 
is a highly reassuring demonstration that the 
people of this country are escaping from the domi- 
nation of parsons and the misleadership of the 
churches. They are discovering that it is best to 
be reasonable, and that wholesomeness can be 
found however thoroughly the traditionalists try to 
obscure it. 
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Remarriage of the Divorced 


by 


MARTIN DAVIDSON 


The author discusses this problem in relation 


to the teachings of the Christian Churches 


PROPOSE to deal only with the remarriage 

of divorcees in England because there are 

variations of the procedure in Scotland, Wales, 
and Northern Ireland; and as divorce is un- 
obtainable in Eire the question does not arise there. 
Moreover, if anyone had secured a divorce in some 
other country, he or she could not be remarried in 
Eire, even if an innocent party. 

The attitude of the Church of England on the 
subject is largely based on the teaching (or the 
supposed teaching) of Christ. I have purposely 
used ‘ supposed’ because, as will appear later, it 
is not easy to know exactly what was the real 
teaching of Christ on the subject. Anyone who 
makes a careful study of the first three Gospels— 
the Synoptic Gospels—will find it difficult to refute 
this statement. 


Christ’s Replies 

Consider Christ’s replies to questions on the 
subject, starting with Mark’s Gospel, which was 
the first to be compiled, certainly some years before 
Ab 70. Matthew and Luke made use of the second 
Gospel in compiling their own. We can leave the 
Fourth Gospel out of consideration because its 
contents are largely theological and also mystical, 
and cannot be regarded as an historical record, 
though it must be admitted that its account of the 
time of the Crucifixion is more accurate than those 
of the Synoptists—i.e. Jesus died about the time at 
which the Passover lamb was slain (John xix, 14, 31). 

In Mark x, 2-9, Christ lays down a principle 
which seems to forbid divorce itself without even 
the question of remarriage arising, but later on, 
v. 10-12, he enlarges on the previous statement by 
condemning as adulterers the husband who re- 
marries after putting away his wife, and the wife 
who puts away her husband and remarries. 

For two reasons it seems extremely doubtful 
whether Christ used these words; (1) We are told 
in v. 10 that it was ‘ in the house’ when the disciples 
questioned him again--obviously in private, away 
from the Pharisees who had first approached him 


on the matter. Who reported this conversation to 
Mark who was not a disciple? Was it a later 
interpolation, putting into Christ’s mouth words 
which he never uttered? (2) That this is highly 
probable follows from the words in italics which 
could never have been spoken by Christ because 
under Jewish law a woman could not put away 
her husband under any circumstances. Although 
she could under Roman law, Christ was not 
legislating for Romans. His mission was to the 
Israelites, and as Matthew tells us in x, 6, the 
disciples were sent to teach and preach only among 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 

Some scholars who have studied the subject have 
suggested that Mark, who may have written his 
Gospel in Rome (though there is no certainty of 
this) was adapting Christianity to the women of 
Rome who, under Roman law, could divorce their 
husbands and remarry. Whether this is so or not, 
we simply cannot accept the words in italics as 
emanating from Christ; and if so, what certainty 
is there that he used all the words recorded in 
v, 2-12? 

Turning to Matthew's Gospel, which was written 
later than Mark's, we read in xix, 3-9, words 
similar to those given by Mark, but there are 
certain differences which are of the utmost im- 
portance. (1) The Pharisees asked whether it was 
lawful for a man to put away his wife for every 
cause. (2) In v. 9 we read that Christ said, ‘ Who- 
soever shall put away his wife, except for fornication, 
and shall marry another, committeth adultery: and 
he that marrieth her when she is put away com- 
mitteth adultery 

Now, assuming that Matthew was largely de- 
pendent on Mark for his information, why did he 
alter Mark’s account? Various reasons have been 
given for this but they are not relevant if we accept 
Matthew's Gospel as canonical, because in this 
case there is clear and unambiguous Scriptural 
authority for remarriage at least of the innocent 
party. 

As Matthew's Gospel is accepted among the 
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canonical books of the New Testament, it is difficult 
to see how the Church can logically condemn the 
remarriage of the innocent party. Further evidence 
from Matthew is given in v, 31-2, but there is no 
reference to the remarriage of the innocent party. 
Luke also deals with the subject though one 
feels on reading the words in xvi, 18, that they 
have been displaced from some other saying of 
Christ, as they have no connection with what pre- 
cedes or follows: * Every one that putteth away his 
wife, and marrieth another, committeth adultery; 
and he that marrieth one that is put away from a 
husband committeth adultery’. It has been sug- 
and the merits serious con- 


gested suggestion 


sideration—that Christ spoke on one occasion only 
on the subject of marriage and divorce and that 
the different Gospels merely give variations of his 
one pronouncement. If this is so it is responsible 


for a lot of confusion on the subject. 


Should Remain Unmarried 

Turning to the teaching in the early Church in 
which Paul, a convert from Judaism, played a 
very prominent part, we find that he deals with the 
matter in | Corinthians vii, 10 et seg. This letter 
was written about ap 55, several years before the 
appearance of the second Gospel, and in v. 10 he 
speaks in the name of the Lord, recommending 
that if a wife depart from her husband she should 
unmarried or else be reconciled to her 
The verses following this contain advice 


remain 
husband. 
on Paul's own responsibility, because here he does 


not profess to speak in the name of the Lord (v. 12). 
At that time there must have been cases of con- 
unbelievers’ and 


verts to Christianity marrying 
Paul—-very wisely, most people 
recommended them not to part because of their 
different religions. The important injunction in vy. 15 
is quoted in full: * Yet if the unbelieving departeth, 
let him depart: the brother or the sister is 
under bondage in such cases’. (The revised version 
of the Bible has been used in all quotations.) The 
words in italics can have only one meaning—that 
the remarriage of the deserted partner is permitted. 
It is true that Paul does not profess in this case to 
speak in the name of the Lord, but obviously the 
early Christian converts would give serious attention 
to the teaching of one with Paul’s standing and 
erudition, 

How did Christianity affect the laws of Rome 
regarding marriage? Gibbon’s summary of the 
changes is worth quoting: * The Christian princes 
were the first who specified the just causes of a 


would say 


not 
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private divorce; their institutions from Constantine 
to Justinian appear to fluctuate between the custom 
of the Empire and the wishes of the Church’. 
While Justinian (Ap 483-565) placed very severe 
restrictions on divorce, much of his zeal for the 
Christian Church must not be taken too seriously 
when we remember the influence of his wife Theodora 
who, after a very dissolute life in her younger days, 
displayed after her marriage to the Emperor an 
intense interest in ecclesiastical matters. 

However, the prohibitions against divorce were 
repealed by Justin his uncle and successor, and to 
quote Gibbon again: * He (Justin) yielded to the 
prayers of his unhappy subjects, and restoted the 
liberty of divorce by mutual consent; the civilians 
were unanimous, the theologians were divided, and 
the ambiguous word which contains the precept of 
Christ is flexible to any interpretation that the 
wisdom of a legislature can demand °. 

The doctrines of the Eastern and Western 
Churches on divorce differ. The canon law of Rome 
was based on the principle that there could be no 
divorce a vinculo matrimonii (Complete Divorce) 
but only a mensa et thoro (Separation). In addition, 
only the sentence of a competent judge—i.e. an 
ecclesiastical court—could pronounce the validity of 
the latter. The Eastern Church always allowed the 
first as well as the second of the doctrines just 
mentioned and in case of divorce a vinculo matrimonii 
allowed the right to remarry. It is well known that 
the Church of Rome has found ingenious methods 
for circumventing divorce a vinculo matrimonii, by 
by a verdict of Nullity—that is, that the marriage 
was invalid and therefore there was no real marriage; 
but my main object here is to outline the attitude 
of the Church of England to divorce. 


The Right to Marry Again 

The Matrimonial Causes Act of 1937, generally 
known as The Herbert Act, gave more facilities for 
a wife to divorce her husband. Under The Matri- 
monial Causes Act of 1857 the successful petitioner, 
whom we can assume to be the * innocent party ’, 
had the right to be married again in his or her 
parish church, but the unsuceessful respondent 
could not claim this right. Nevertheless, provided 
a clergyman could be found who was willing to 
marry the guilty party, the incumbent was obliged 
to lend his church for the marriage. The 1937 Act 
altered this, laying down that *‘ No clergyman of 
the Church of England or of the Church of Wales 
shall be compelled to solemnize the marriage of 
any person whose former marriage has been dis- 
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solved on any ground and whose former wife or 
husband is still living, or to permit the marriage of 
any such person to be solemnized in the church or 
chapel of which he is a minister ’. 

This Act is typically English—it leaves the way 
open for compromise. The incumbent of a parish 
is neither under the obligation to remarry a divorcee 
in his church nor to allow his church to be used 
by another clergyman who was willing to perform 
the ceremony. The incumbent of each parish can 
use his own judgment and neither bishops, Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, nor Convocation can intervene. It 
may be noticed that the Act does. not say anything 
about the innocent or guilty party, but in practice 
very few, if any, of the clergy remarry the guilty 
party in Church. If an incumbent consults his 
bishop about remarrying the innocent party, in 
practically all cases the bishop objects but has no 
legal power to veto the marriage. 

Many bishops recommend that the marriage 
should take place in a Register Office and then 
the party can go to their parish church to receive 
the blessing of the Church on their union. There 
are Forms of Service in some cases, and the married 
couple acknowledge each other to be the wedded 
wife and husband, but there is no entry in the 
marriage books because they have already been 
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married in the Register Office. This procedure also 
seems typically English—another compromise—but 
it also seems perilously close to absolute hypocrisy. 
What it really implies is this: ‘ The Church does 
not recognize the remarriage of divorced persons; 
nevertheless, because you have been remarried in 
the Register Office and are now legally man and 
wife, as bishop of the diocese I give my clergy 
permission to bless the union. Of course I could 
not allow them to commit such a heinous offence 
as to remarry you, but they may bless this heinous 
offence of the local Registrar’, It is like a consci- 
entious objector refusing under any consideration 
to fight, even if the enemy is overrunning his 
country, but he is prepared to pray for and bless 
all combatants. The sooner the bishops adopt a 
more rational view of this matter the better. 
Among the Free Churches the procedure is to 
leave the matter to the discretion of the minister 
in charge of the chapel. This is the method pursued 
by Congregationalists and Baptists, but the Wesleyan 
minister consults the District Chairman and a few 
of his (the minister's) colleagues, all in an advisory 
capacity. None of those mentioned can veto the 
remarriage, but the minister feels that his position 
is strengthened if his colleagues are in sympathy 
with the remarriage—always of the innocent party. 


The 
period is the early part of the 


caught in these pages. 


century in the Orange Free 
State, but the racial and moral 


worth achieving. This is a_ conflicts which give the book its 

| FICTION | remarkable late cri-de-coeur from tension are used to show the 

a man who has long been’ preceding stages of today's 

distinguished the States as troubles. The author has well 

APPOINTMENT WITH FOR- _— educationalist and sociologist. understood the need of men, 
TUNE, by Marius Hansome Many English readers will be Africans as well as whites, to 
(Vantage Press, $3.50). Maisse, frightened by the emotional ex- * make sense’ of life, and offers 


the illegitimate Danish boy, starts 
on the quest for his dad at the 
age of fourteen. The first sentence 
reads: ‘ Muttie, I've got to have 
my Birth Certificate’; the last 
chapter is entitled ‘A Bastard 
Meets His Parents’. Around the 
rugged simplicity of this main 
theme is a Whitmanesque dis- 
covery of ruggedly progressive 
values in the New World generally. 
There is the rough life of sailor 
and fisherman, the hammering 
out of bold humanist ideals from 
this earthy background, and, 
against gruelling misfortunes, the 
final achievement of a career 


ized by the 
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uberance, and the strange naivety 
of the dialogue 
comes off none of the standard- 
shaped conveyor belts. The stuff 
is there, and it might be character- 
words which Dr 
Hansome quotes from Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, when her hus- 
band was troubled by literary 
form: * Robert, keep up the fire 
and leave the generous flames to 
shape themselves ’. 


ON 
William Illsley (Epworth Press, 
9s 6d). The colour and movement 
of South Africa are 


Christianity not as a solution but 
But the book. as a reconciliation to life as it 
must be lived. The book is 
perhaps lacking in crispness of 
construction, but its virtues of 
liveliness and quick and varied 
characterization carry it along 
well enough. 


HARD TIMES, by Charles 
Dickens (Oxford University Press ; 
London: Cumberlege; 10s 6d) 
This clean-cut new edition, with 
four illustrations redolent of the 
last fifties, is introduced by Mr 
Dingle Foot to a nicety. He 
explains how this least read of 
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the novels was written by a 
Dickens thoroughly bored and 
depressed, far to the north of 
his home ground. But two 
characters are in the great style: 
Mr Bounderby with his various 
manifestations of a wind, and 
Mrs Sparsit. The latter alone 
can make the book worth reading 
for a Dickensian, with her mittens 
slowly revolving over one another, 
with her nerves strung up to the 
pitch of again consuming sweet- 
breads in solitude. But Coke- 
town is chief sitter to his brush 
Coketown coupled with the name 
of Gradgrind, ‘Here Nature 
was as strongly bricked out as 
killing airs and gases were bricked 
in. Court upon court and street 
upon street had come into exist- 
ence piecemeal, every piece in a 
violent hurry for some one man’s 
purpose, and the whole an un- 
natural family, shouldering and 
trampling and pressing one an- 
other to death’, 
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CLOCK WITHOUT HANDS, 
by Ronald Edwin (Sidgwick and 
Jackson, 10s 6d). This auto- 
biography by the televised ex- 
ponent of extra-sensory perception 
is both entertaining and im- 
portant. He calls himself an 
ordinary earthy Cockney, and 
his pleasant sense of frivolity 
plays glorious havoc with the 
solemn world of trumpets and 
hushed oily voices in which he 
also made a livelihood for a time. 
But he broke clean away and 
started work in South Africa. 
* As a result, my ESP, which had 
dried up almost completely, took 
on a new lease of life and I was 
getting excellent results’, Two 
chapters discuss the working and 
range of this faculty. Mr Edwin 
believes that everyone is born 
with it but that it becomes 
overlaid in face of a disapproving 
society, There is a * finer-drawn 
and softer feeling’ about ESP 
thoughts and a compulsion to 
grasp them before they vanish. 
Messrs Sidgwick & Jackson's 
Psi Library—to say the grudging 
least-—appears to be setting more 
than one thief to catch many 
other much worse ones; shrewd 
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MICHAEL BOUISSOU 


foes to nonsense-mongery should 
not sniff at this. 


THE LIFE OF A SENSITIVE, 
by Michael Bouissou (Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 12s 6d). Perhaps 
this is the first book of its kind, 
an open well-written autobi- 
ography from a_ sensible and 
sympathetic woman who is also 
a professional clairvoyant. She 
had great hesitation in taking up 
this profession, recognizing that 
moral and physical health are 
endangered and that ‘like a 
swimmer sporting in the waves, 
the medium must preserve a 
balance, a sang-froid, and a 
spirit of self-criticism ’. The 
book certainly contains much 
which every fair reader will 
respect; her serious concern for 
psycho-analysis, her sympathy for 
real sufferers, who do not flaunt 
their sickness, and her nausea in 
face of a ‘ surfeit of ugly confi- 
dences interspersed with selfish 
and fatuous hopes’. More 
controversial is her ‘horror of 
spiritualism and the atmosphere 
of nervous tension which sur- 
rounds it’, This book excites a 
variety of interest both within 
and beside the human norm. 


| 
OCCULTISM 
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HAUNTED PEOPLE, by 
Elliott O'Donnell (Rider, 15s). 
Six haunted sub-divisions: Royal- 
ties, Historical People, Non- 


Historical People, Families, 
Dreams, and two left over making 
Miscellaneous. Factual founda- 
tion is claimed throughout, though 
the evidential value of the records 
is admitted to vary. The pre- 
Naseby story of Strafford’s ap- 
pearance stays in the mind with 
Charles’s subsequent regret that 
he had not taken the friendly 
warning of a ghost; likewise that 
of the Neapolitan Prince Charles 
whose dancing partners would 
rush from him when he suddenly 
resembled the horrible looking 
old man whom he had as horribly 
murdered. The publisher's blurb 

fashionably spilling from dust 
cover to fly leaf—assures us that 
this rich harvest of tormented 
figures will be hypnotically read- 
able. There is certainly a good 
level of interest, and those who 
require their paranormal ration 
will find this a good tin of rich 
mixed for dipping into. 


| PERIODICAL | 
| | 


RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 
1956 (Watts, 5s and 3s 6d), con- 
tains a number of articles on ques- 
tions of topical interest. Thus Pro- 
fessor Hyman Levy makes some 
valuable suggestions about the 
shortage of scientists; and Pro- 
fessor S. Chandrasekhar explains 
the obstacles to family planning 
in Asia. In view of the recent 
prosecutions Lord Chorley’s study 
of the encroachments on freedom 
of discussion is particularly valu- 
able. Professor J. B. S. Haldane 
approaches the problem of 
* miracles ’ from an original point 
of view, and his sister, Naomi 
Mitchison, introduces some light 
relief with a satirical sketch. The 
fruits of modern Biblical scholar- 
ship are carefully examined by 
Mr A. D. Howell Smith, and the 
historicity of Jesus is considered 
in the novel form of a symposium 
in which the myth theory is 
advocated by a Soviet scholar, 
A. Kazhdan, and countered by 
Mr Archibald Robertson. Dr 
F. H. George analyses the mean- 
ing of reason and a posthumous 
article on humour by the late 
Professor J. C. Flugel completes 
an excellent issue of a publica- 
tion now in its seventy-third year. 
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ON THE AIR | 


The Afternoon of Billy Graham 


HORTLY after 

Graham's visit ‘to Cam- 

bridge the Vicar of the 
University Church called for 
reports from college deans and 
chaplains as to its effect (if any) 
on their undergraduates. These 
reports, which we were told 
would take two or three months 
to prepare, are about due now. 
The visit itself was a compara- 
tively quiet affair. He had come, 
Dr Graham explained, not so 
much in the hope of any large- 
scale conversions as of finding a 
leader to carry on his work; and 
he professed to have found one 
in the person of his most per- 
sistent heckler. He may be 
right; the Saul-into-Paul act is a 
familiar one in such cases. Last 
time an American evangelist 
D. L. Moody—visited Cambridge, 
it is worth recalling, the bag 
came to seven, still remembered 
as ‘ The Cambridge Seven’. 


Billy 


Church’s Dilemma 


But what of the Church's 
attitude towards Dr Graham? 
If we may judge from ‘A Dis- 
cussion” between three Church- 
men which was broadcast on the 
Home Service, opinion is divided. 
The broadcast arose out of 
some correspondence in The 
Times when the Cambridge visit 
was first mooted. The Times 
needlessly confused the issue 
by its distinction between Fun- 


damentalism old and new. They 
do not differ in essence. It is 
enough for our purpose that 
Dr Graham believes the Bible 
to be the Word of God. * We 


need authority. When 1 say I 
accept this Book by faith, it may 
be intellectual suicide but it 
works ’, he declared to a gathering 
of Churchmen at Westminster 
the other day. 

In this certitude resides his 
appeal for men who, as one 
broadcaster put it, feel unsure of 
themselves after the experiences 
of two World Wars. The climate 


COHEN 


of opinion, he added, had also 
changed meanwhile, moving to- 
wards greater acceptance of the 
supernatural. For the other side 
it was argued that New Testament 
criticism could not be altogether 
ignored; and that the parish 
priest was his own best evangelist 

in other words, mother knows 
best. Dr Graham has said he 
does not desire to supplant the 
Church. The Church's dilemma 
is that, jealous of its own power 
and influence, it nevertheless 
cannot afford in its present 
plight to turn away a potential 
ally of whose methods or views 
it may not wholly approve. 


‘Evangelism by Electronics 
Moreover, Dr Graham's 
methods are spreading to the 
Church itself, if, as yet, in a less 
obvious form. I would draw 
attention to a body calling itself 
The Christian Radio and Tele- 
vision Mission. It has its head- 
quarters at Hawksley Hurst in 
Hampshire, where a millionaire’s 
mansion has been converted by 
volunteer technicians and Nation- 
al Service troops to serve as 
recording, filming, and broad- 
casting studios. From there the 


intention is to broadcast in the 
New Year regular church services 
kind 


of a_ novel ‘ evangelism 


by electronics’. The head of the 
Mission, who is an Anglican, 
told a News-Chronicle reporter 
that he wants to break away 
from traditional ideas. “Is 
hymn-singing really necessary? 
Why not poetry readings?’ asked 
the Rev E. R. Fellowes-Farrow. 


Introducing Jazz 
*Why can’t we use percussion 


bands and swing for Christi- 
anity?’ (Somebody will swing 
for this!) God may _ indeed 
speak in the thunder of per- 
cussion bands: to the Australian 
savage the voice of his  bull- 
roarer is the voice of God; 
but why drag in the poets? 
Lucretius or Shelley, to name 


only two, would hardly help. 

| have always associated that 
sort of thing with America. 
Imagine my surprise when in a 
recent number of Time magazine, 
1 came across one clergyman, 
Rector of an Episcopal Church, 
rebuking another who wished to 
introduce jazz into the service 
‘to fill our churches’. (They are 
having the same trouble over 
there, it seems.) While recognizing 
that religion and sex were not 
unconnected, he denounced jazz 
as the ‘* musical expression of 
coition’! One doesn’t know 
which to admire more—the 
Rector’s musical taste or his 
horror of sex. 


JANUARY SOLUTION 


The three winners were: 


(1) Hubert Leslie, Crawley, Sussex 
(2) A. Fenton, London, W.11 
(3) G. T. Herring, Middlesbrough 


Each receives a book token 
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| LETTERS TO 


HISTORICAL 


Sir,---Lord Raglan’s contention 
that history, as opposed to myth, 
depends on ‘ contemporary writ- 
ten records’ has an attractive 
simplicity But in practice it 
leads to curious results, 

For example, we have no 
contemporary written records of 
ancient Rome before Polybius, 
who wrote in the second century 
Bc. According to Lord Raglan, 
therefore, Roman history begins 
in the time of Polybius. We 
might stretch the term ‘ contem- 
porary” to include the Second 
Punic War, since Polybius could 
have heard of it from his elders; 
but the First Punic War, and 
still more the Pyrrhic, Samnite, 
and earlier wars must be dis- 
missed as myth. We know of 
much only from Livy; and who 
guarantees his veracity? Other 
authorities are even later. 

Similarly, English history 
should begin in the time of the 
Venerable Bede. The conversion 
of Kent and Northumbria to 
Christianity is known to us only 
from his pages; and he was 
after all a credulous monk. So 
farewell, Ethelbert and Augustine 
and the rest of you; history 
knows you no longer! 

Seriously, Lord Raglan’s rule 
is far too simple. We can no 
more date the beginning of 
Christian history by the first 
written records which we know 
to be contemporary than we can 
apply the same criterion to any 
other history, In every case, 
besides the question * When was 
this written?’ we have to ask: 
* Had anyone a sufficient motive 
to invent it? ARCHIBALD 
ROBERTSON, Oxford. 


Decision on Truth 


Sir,--Dr Bronowski thinks that 
my decision is not my own be- 
cause I have been assisted by 
others. He might as well argue 
that my decision to go to Paris 
is not my own because I take a 


THE EDITOR 


CRITICISM 


plane from Heath Row. In 
the search for truth each one of 
us has to decide between con- 
flicting reports and opinions; but 
the decision is our own. We 
shall probably have to take 
something on faith; but it is 
we who decide what we shall 
believe. A thing which I think 
true becomes a Truth (with a 
capital T) when it is accepted by 
enough eminent people and others 
in the community where I live. 
Yet even then it attains no more 
that Karl Pearson’s * high degree 
of probability ’, and it is I alone 
who must decide if I accept this 
imposing consensus of opinion 
in the case of other Truths. 

1 am not sure that Dr Bron- 
owski is helpful when he attaches 
values to truth. The word * truth’ 
is properly applied to verifiable 
matters. Whether I like tomatoes, 
or truthfulness in others, are 
value questions that only I can 
answer, and no verification is 
possible. HENRY MEULEN, SW/9. 


Education Scandal 


Sir,—I am one of the teachers 
so uncompromisingly condemned 
by C. T. Smith in his article in 
your December issue. | was pro- 
foundly shocked that such a 
reactionary attitude should be 
found in a contributor to your 
magazine—that anyone writing 
on the subject of education should 
show such abysmal ignorance of 
teachers’ aims and such lack of 
understanding of children. 

1 challenge the fundamental 
theses of his argument. He says 
that some conscripts to the armed 
forces are illiterate. Maybe, but 
is there any justification for 
assuming that the proportion of 
illiteracy has increased? 

On what evidence does he 
base his contention that illiteracy 
has increased in proportion with 
what I should call more enlight- 
ened methods of education? His 
definition of education would 


seem to be the acquiring of a 
certain standard of proficiency in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic 
and an attitude of obedience to 
authority. I am glad that there 
are not many teachers now who 
interpret education in these mean 
terms. I would refer him to the 
origins of the word itself and to 
this quotation from the late 
Arnold Rowntree: ‘The true 
purpose of education for young 
and old is an understanding and 
enjoyment of life; an uneducated 
man is not he who cannot read, 
or write, or spell, or count, Sut 
he who walks unseeing, un- 
hearing, unaccompanied, and 
happy through the busy streets 
and glorious open spaces of life’s 
pilgrimage 

Which would we rather have, 
a nation of joyless automata all 
drilled into orderly, unquestioning 
obedience and mechanical pro- 
ficiency in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic—even if it we: * possible 
to train all children in this way, 
which I deny—or children who, 
helped by their teachers, learn to 
think for themselves, to under- 
stand what they learn in so far 
as their innate abilities allow, 
and to be independent and 
individual in thought and action. 

Certainly the reforms needed 
in education are innumerable, 
but those suggested by Mr Smith 
are retrogressive and are certainly 
not rational when considered in 
the light of modern knowledge of 
educational psychology or even 
plain understanding of children. 
FLORENCE WIGGs, BA, Letchworth. 


Following David’s Example 
Sir,—Recently The Times re- 
corded some horrible cases of 
cruelty to animals by children, 
who were perhaps following the 
example of David, the revered 
ancestor of Jesus, or rather of 
the husband of his virgin mother. 
‘David smote also Hadadezer 
the son of Rehob... And David 
took from him a thousand and 
seven hundred horsemen, and 
twenty thousand footmen: and 
David houghed all the chariot 
horses, but reserved of them for 
an hundred chariots’ (II Samuel, 
viii, 3, 4). (Hough, v., to disable 
by cutting the sinew or tendons 
of the hough; to hamstring’. 
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Shorter Oxford English Diction- 
ary). 

David was not more merciful 
towards human adversaries, e.g. 
the people of Rabbah: * And he 
brought forth the people that 
were therein, and put them 
under saws, and under harrows 
of iron, and under axes of iron, 
and made them pass through the 
brick-kiln: and thus did he unto 
all the cities of the children of 
Ammon. And David and all the 
people returned unto Jerusalem ° 
(Il Samuel, xii, 31).—E. L. 
KENNAWAY, Chelsea. 


Fallen Mankind 


Sir,—Mr F. G. Downing states 
‘the fact of a fallen condition 
of all mankind is one that 
unbiased eyes cannot fail to see ’. 
It may be plain to all that ‘ life 
is a tale told by an idiot’, but 
how is it equally plain that 
mankind’s condition was ever 
otherwise, for that is the impli- 


cation underlying the word 
‘fallen’? I, for one, certainly 
fail to see any such thing: but 


perhaps | am biased in favour of 
rationalism!—-R. N. M. Murray, 
Surrey. 


The Religion of Sherlock Holmes 


Sir,—Holmes’s attendance at 
evening Chapel is no indication 
of a pious mind, as Miss Sayers 
imagines. We do not know what 
university Holmes attended, but 
even as late as 1893, when I went 
up to Oxford, the regulations 
required one attendance each 
day either morning or evening 


(S pm). This was a period for 
quick study before * Hall’ at 
7 pm. Consequently only those 


who were not up in time for the 
morning service (7.45) attended 
of an evening. Naturally, to- 
wards the end of term attendances 
at evening Chapel became more 
frequent. 

If Holmes had been a ‘scholar’ 
he would have had to ‘ put in’ 
both morning and evening at- 
tendances for the week he read 
‘lessons ’.--HENRY P. STEVENS, 
Beccles, Suffolk. 


Sir, 
* The 


the article 
Sherlock 


Relative to 
Religion of 


Holmes ’, | fancy that Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle wrote 


these de- 


tective stories—ccrtainly the earli- 
er ones—when he himself was of 
an agnostic frame of mind. I 
refer you to his novel The Stark 
Munro Letters. \n this book, if 
my memory serves, he illustrates 
an argument with an amusing 
suggestion. * Suppose *, he writes 
‘the mites in a cheese began a 
debate as to how they had come 
into being. One mite insisted 
that they came from the cheese 
itself, another from the plate on 
which the cheese rested, and a 
third from the table on which the 
plate stood. But could one of 
them possibly visualize a cow 
as the author of their being?’ 
This is, of course, quoted from 
memory—lI have not the book 
handy—and is, probably, only 
the gist of the illustration. Obvi- 
ously, the argument could be 
carried to infinity, the grass of 
the meadow, the world, and the 
cosmos. 

tlow such a4 reasonable and 
reasoning brain could have de- 
clined into a passionate belief in 
Spiritualism could only be an- 
swered by an alienist.—E. 
NorMAN Torry, Johannesburg. 


Myth Making 


Sir,—An interesting example 
of myth making occurs in 
Archibald Robertson’s article on 
that subject in the Rationalist 
Annual. * Does it detract’, he 
asks, ‘from the greatness of 
Marx that in 150 he told the 
workers that they had to go 
through “fifteen, twenty, fifty 
years” of struggle before winning 
power, whereas we know that it 
was not even fifty, but sixty-seven 
years from 1850 to the October 
Revolution ? ’ 

Here springs a myth before our 
eyes, Out of an obvious emotional 
satisfaction in a Messianic mes- 
sage proclaimed in nineteenth- 
century form by Marx—deliver- 
ance of ‘the workers’ through 
the infallible dialectics of the 
laws of historical development, 
with its sustaining promise of 
unlimited power to embittered 
intellectuals of countries that 
lacked the practical art of rational 
political evolution—Mr Robert- 
son feels able to assure us that 
‘the workers’ ‘won power’ 
sixty-seven years after the publi- 


cation of the works of the 
prophet foretelling it. I know, 
of course, that this is ‘ correct’. 
But, if the bourgeois word is 
permitted, is it* true *?—H. E. W. 
Gay, Sandwich. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls Again 


Sirn,—May I question Mr 
Archibald Robertson's remark, 
published in the last paragraph of 
the above article in your January 
issue? He protests that New 
Testament scholars, with whom 
| humbly number myself, are 
boycotting * the whole subject of 
the scrolls’, and infers that he is 
not the only one who is protesting. 

It is the first that I have heard 
of any such boycott. I do not 
believe there is one, and I do not 
believe his statements are accurate. 
Further, | challenge him, or 
anyone, to substantiate the state- 
ments with proof, if that is 
possible. In the interests of truth, 
I trust you will publish this 
letter. 

Regarding Mr Wilson's book 
The Scrolls from the Dead Sea, 
Mr B. J. Roberts, writing in 
Time and Tide says: * Error 
abounds in the book and obvi- 
ously detracts from it as a 
contribution of abiding value to 
the problem of the scrolls’. 
F. H. THompson (Lt.-Col.), 
Bognor Regis. 


Friends, Romen, Countrymen 


Sir,—-I was shaken to find in 
Mr S. Leff’s article on witch- 
doctors that the plural of talisman 
is talismen.—W. H. MaAkIN, 
Bolton, Lancs. 


Burns 


Sir, —I expect to read rational 
Statements in a rationalist publi- 
cation. * Burns composed his 
first poem at seventeen, having 
only just learnt to read and 
write’, writes Mr Claud Sykes 
Michty me! Has no one told 
him Burns attended a good school 
at Ayr, and then had a private 
tutor, one Murdoch, who was 
‘well read in the Latin classics? 
Mr Sykes may know much about 
Shakespeare or Rutland. He has 
still a thing or two to learn about 
Burns.-W. B. pe Bear Nicot 


(Warden), Newbattle Abbey Col- 
lege, Dalkeith. 
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T will soon be two years since Literary Guide 

changed its format and widened the scope of 

its appeal. Members of the RPA have watched 
the experiment with keen interest and there have 
been many inquiries about its success. Those who 
have had the difficult task of conducting it have 
learned a very great deal from the reactions of 
new and old readers. It is now possible to assess 
these results and form some idea of future prospects, 
not merely of the circulation of the Guide itself, 
but of organized rationalism. 

If the funds had been available to carry out a 
large-scale advertising campaign, it is almost certain 
that the circulation of the Guide could have been 
greatly The same result might have 
been obtained more cheaply if the contents had not 
been impregnated with an unfashionable philosophy. 
We learned, for example, that many people who 
bought the Guide casually from the bookstalls found 
that it was not at all what the title had led them to 
expect. 


increased, 


It was not a literary Baedeker, but a 
commentary from a somewhat unpopular point of 
view. A journal like the late lamented John O” 
London's Weekly appealed to religious. and non- 
religious readers alike and so could reach a large 
public— though not large enough to sustain it. 

We succeeded in the by no means easy task of 
getting the Guide displayed, but we were met with 
considerable sales resistance. There were only two 
either to dilute the * rationalism’ so that 
the Guide could be read contentedly in a country 


courses 


vicarage or increase the strength of the mixture in 
the hope of attracting the interest of those already 
in sympathy with our point of view. 

Clearly the first course, although it might have 
been commercially rewarding, would have been a 
betrayal. The Guide was not founded primarily to 
profit, but to disseminate rationalism. 
Here, however, we come upon a thorny problem. 
It would be possible to debate endlessly about 
what rationalism It could turn into the 


make a 


means. 


sort of discussion aroused by asking what Christi- 
anity means. 


It is simple to compose a paper 
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The Policy of the ‘Guide’ 


but 


obvious that 
organized rationalism is a coalition of progressive 


definition, in practice it is 


forces. There is no set of dogmas to which all 
rationalists subscribe. There is no single system of 
philosophy or ethics which all rationalists dutifully 
accept. Indeed, it has been said—-as often by our 
friends as by our enemies—that the only thing on 
which rationalists are united is anti-religion. 

What are the chances of increasing the circulation 
of the Guide and the membership of the RPA by 
concentrating solely on that narrow issue? It is in 
trying to answer such a question that we find the 
actual experience of putting the Guide on general 
sale so valuable. There are many people today 
leading decent lives and working out their problems 
without the help of the Churches. A big proportion 
of them have never had any religious faith to lose. 
They may have an intellectual interest in the part 
that religion has played in history, or they may not. 
Somehow they have to come to terms with life and 
they are interested to see how others in a similar 
situation deal with it. As Mr David J. Stewart 
wrote in the January issue, such people—especially 
if they are young—do not want to become ‘Darwin's 
Witnesses *. 

If the Guide is not to be emasculated for the sake 
of a larger circulation, it must become the instrument 
of a vigorous attempt to attract the ever-growing 
public which shares our principles, but does not 
join our organization. We must face the fact that 
the customer is sometimes right, and that if our 
publications do not appeal as much as one might 
expect, the fault may be our own. 

What, after all, are people worried about in the 
middle of the twentieth century? Not the authorship 
of the Pentateuch, although it caused sleepless 
nights a hundred years ago. They are worried 
nowadays about hydrogen bombs and the paradox 
of scientific progress being both a curse and a 
blessing. They are exasperated with antiquated 
laws which hold up common-sense reforms in regard 
to divorce, euthanasia, abortion, and so on. A 
rational approach to the modern world should 
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throw new light on such probiems as capital punish- 
ment and the treatment of criminals, sexual offenders 
and juvenile delinquents generally. 

The first question a rationalist asks, when faced 
with a problem, is—what are the facts? Conse- 
quently he gets a very different answer from people 
who turn to a supposed religious revelation or 
some inner light. What a vast difference it would 
make if instead of leaning blindly on authority, or 
prejudging the issue, everyone at all times asked for 
the facts and decided to act accordingly. This is 
rationalism in practice; and it covers not only our 
attitude to religion, but to all activities in which 
an intellectual judgment has to be formed. 

Our views on such vital questions as civil liberties, 
racial equality, world government, and the functions 
of international subsidiaries of the United Nations, 
touch the fringe of politics. The religious press 
comments freely on these themes and certainly does 
not devote most of its space to defending the 
central truths of Christianity. Is there any reason 
why a rationalist journal should not raise similar 
issues? The Board of the RPA have decided that 
there is no reason whatever to fight shy of problems 
that deeply engage all thir.king people. 

We shall take no sides in purely party politics, 
but we hope to carry the fight against the New 
Obscurantism into all other territory where the 
enemy is to be found. 

Beginning with this issue, all copies of Literary 
Guide whether sent to members or on general sale, 
will contain the Rationalist Review supplement with 
its news of activities within the organized move- 
ment. What has been said entails no immediate 
sensational change, but rather a shift of emphasis 
from the things we do not believe in, or condemn, 
to a positive affirmation of what we do believe in 
and are willing to support. 

In order to reach the modern ear, we must show 
the relevance of our attitude to practical affairs. 
This need not preclude an occasional exploration 
of the stratosphere, but our main concern must 
be on the earth. 


Stoic Christian and Humanist 


by Gilbert Murray, OM 


Contains a number of important statements of the author's 

position with regard to various philosophical problems of 

universal interest, and their particular application to the great 
questions now at issue in the world 


Cloth 6s net 
C. A. WATTS & CO LTD 


Heathiana 


N a recent broadcast discussion Peter Ustinov declared 
that * laughter would be bereaved if snobbery died ’. 

Professor Chenoweth, one of fifteen professors of 
speech in the University of Indiana, is visiting this 
country to conduct research into his own specialism, 
* Argumentation and Public Address *, He has expressed 
astonishment that the Oxford and Cambridge Unions 
have a reputation as nurseries for the House of Commons 
for whose debates he has a healthy respect. 

Professor Chenoweth thinks that Union speakers, 
though often amusing, seem to make a point of being 
unsystematic and irrelevant. 

When a humourless inverted snobbery shall have the 
power to decide, then our valued youthful experimentation 
into light-hearted but serious comment must disappear. 
So will epigrams and cartoons. 

In the many tributes paid to Gilbert Murray on his 
ninetieth birthday one outstanding feature is appreciation 
of his continued alertness. His spirit is still young; and 
though he has stuck to his guns he has that capacity for 
mental adaptability which makes him not a hindrance 
from the past but a force for the future. 

He remains a rationalist ‘to the marrow of his 
bones’, as the writer of the Sunday Observer profile 
observes: but his gentleness and sympathy makes his 
rationalism all the more effective. (Some of us in our 
more astringent moods might do well to copy him!) 

* 

He is, too, an international democrat; but he does 
not scruple to say, in his own kindly way, that much 
harm may be done by the use of old catchwords which 
have now lost any value they might once have had, The 
contemporary dogmatic assertion that all nations are 
equal seems to him to be wrong. There are weaker 
nations, and their welfare and progress is a sacred 
trust for our civilization. 

That is Gilbert Murray’s much needed corrective to 
unscrupulously malicious outcries against colonialism 
which had its deficiencies but did shoulder its responsi- 
bilities. 

He is also, as might be expected from a Greek scholar, 
entirely realistic about our internal democracy. ‘* The 
proletariat ’, he contends, * cannot rule; it is too ignorant 
and incompetent, It would not be the proletariat if it 
were otherwise ’. 

This sounds a hard saying; but perhaps a light is 
thrown on his distrust of the rule of the clumsy many 
(both politically and industrially) by what Mr Harry 
Nicholas of the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
is reported as stating: ‘It is a strange fact that any 
boy can become Prime Minister, but he cannot become 
a skilled pattern-maker if that union won't let him’. 

*Those who cannot remember the past tend to 
repeat it’. Gilbert Murray’s sense of history saves 
him from that. 
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Notes and News 


RRANGEMENTS have now been made to hold 
A the next Annual Conference of the RPA at Girton 
College, Cambridge, from August 10-14. The general 
theme of the addresses will be Rationalism and the 
Modern World, and as soon as the list of speakers has 
been completed, a further announcement will be made. 
Many members who have enjoyed our gatherings in 
Oxford expressed the desire to try Cambridge for a 
change. We hope that this will be generally welcomed 
and that the date will be noted in planning for the 


summer holidays. 


We should like to thank all members who have 
responded to our appeal for the prompt renewal of 
their subscriptions. At the same time, we must apologize 
for the delay some of our members have experienced 
when ordering books in recent months. After the 
move from Johnson's Court it was necessary to make 
new arrangements for distribution of our books and 
there has unfortunately been a difficulty in making the 
new machinery cope with the peculiarly complex prob- 
lems of an organization which is only partly concerned 
with selling through normal trade channels. We are 
taking steps to improve the existing arrangement and 
so prevent delays in dispatch, 


* * 


* Clarifications: Two Discussions Between Christians 
and Humanists on Fundamental Concepts of the 
Christian Faith’ is the title given by the BBC to a debate 
on God (February 1), and on Christ (February 8), both 
at 10 pm, Home Service programme. In the first debate 
the humanists will be represented by Prof Antony Flew 
and Mr H. J. Blackham and in the second by Mr Dennis 
Routh and Mr Hector Hawton. 


* * * 


Mr J. S. Reynolds, 23 Lyncroft Ave, Ripley, Derbys, 
Miss D. Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, Midlothian, 
Scotland, Mr W. Shannon, Holm-Side, Antrim Line, Glen- 
gormley, Belfast, and Mr L. Hanger. 23 Glenmoor 
Road, Winton, Bournemouth, would like to meet other 
rationalists in their districts. Mr B. N. Casley, of 
Milang, South Australia, desires to correspond with 
other members of the RPA. 


Group Activities 


Manchester Humanist Fellowship, 64 George Street. 
Mr Victor Turner, PhD, Witches at Home and Abroad, 
Saturday, February 4,3 pm. Mrs F. Blumberg, Fami/; 
Planning, Saturday, February 18, 3 pm 


Orpington Humanist Group, Sherry’s Restaurant, 
High Street. Lady Virginia Flemming, The Rédle of 
Humanists in Home and School, Sunday, February 12, 
7 pm 


National Secular Society (Birmingham Branch) 
*Satis Cafe’, 40 Cannon Street. Mrs Avis Clarke, 
My Recent Visit to China, Sunday, February 12, 7 pm. 
Mr N. P. Beckett, The World on My Doorstep, Sunday, 
February 26, 7 pm. 
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MEMBERS’ 


EDITIONS 


DARWIN REVALUED 
By Professor Sir Arthur Keith. Published at 25s. net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 15s. This portrait of Charles 
Darwin must appeal because of its candour and charm and 
many a touch of the unexpected 


HUMANISM IN PRACTICE 
By M. Roshwald. Published at 7s. 6d. net. Special RPA 
members’ edition: Cloth, 4s. 


JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 

| By Royston Pike. Published at 10s. 6d. net. Special RPA 
\]| members’ edition; Cloth, 7s. 6d. The tenets of this wide-flung 
sect which awaits Armageddon are as extraordinary as their 
history, vividly related by an author who has examined them 
on the spot. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr John Lewis Published at 21s. net. Special RPA 
members’ edition; Cloth, 12s. 6d. A simple outline of the 
principal philosophical systems from the Greeks to thinkers 
of today. 


SCIENCE IN HISTORY 
By Professor J. D. Bernal. Published at 42s. ret. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 21s. An account of Science 
from the Greeks to the atomic age in which we live. 


RPA LTD, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to * Literary Guide 
40 Drury Lane, Londen, WC2 
Rates: Personal, 2s. Trade 3s. per line of approximately nine words 
Box number \s extra, 


LECTURES 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, WCI Sunday Mornings at 1! am Admission Free 
Questions after lectures Feb Donald Ford: ‘ The Deprived 
Child and the Community Feb 12—Cedric Dover: * Racialism 
and Peace.’ Feb 19-——Dr W. E. Swinton, PhD: * Medieval Views of 
Evolution.” Feb 26—Archibald Robertson, MA: ‘The New 
Reformation.’ 


CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE, South Place Ethical Society, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WC!. Meetings in the Library on 
Tuesday evenings at 7.15 pm Admission Free Feb 7—John 
Stonehouse: * Development of Human and Material Resources’ 
(arranged jointly with National Peace Council). Feb 14—-Mrs Nina 
Spiller World Conference of Women in Ceylon—Their Programme 
for the Future.” Feb 21——Dr W. E. Swinton: * New Notions of 
Life and Time.’ Feb 28—W. T. Rogers: * Social Equality and 
Wage Differentials.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ELDERLY gentleman (non-smoker) seeks companion for spring 
holiday, Car or Continent, Reynolds, 23 Lyncroft Ave, Ripley, 
Derbys 


UNITARIANISM supports reason in theology and individual 
freedom in belief. Information on receipt of stamp. Secretary, R 
Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, WC1 


RATIONALIST BENEVOLENT FUND 
(To befriend rationalists, especially those who have served the Rationalist 
Movement) 
Donations or applications for assistance should be addressed to 
the Secretary at 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2. A Balance Sheet is 
sent to each donor, and a copy will be supplied to anyone on request. 


and quiet flows the Don... 


Fishing is one of those pastimes that have 
been handed down through the ages— 
Revolution and all. In Russia to-day 
small boys still continue to wait hour 
upon hour for their slippery victims 
amidst the reedy waters of a quiet 
stretch ... 
In the world of literature, traditions of 
great Russian writing live on in contem- 
porary fiction and modern Soviet authors 
combine in their work an intriguing blend 
of the old with the new. You can read 
their novels and short stories, their plays 


and their poems-—as well asenjoy at and 
from literary criticism and a number of colour published i, » Soviet 
COLLET’S plates, in each issue of the monthly 
BOOKSHOPS 
London, W.C.1 
or any good newsagent Is. 6d. a copy or 12s. 6d. a year’s subscription 


LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be tokens to the value of half a guinea each. 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, Entries, addressed ‘Literary Guide Cross- 
value one guinea. The second and third word,’ 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, must be 
correct solutions opened will be awarded book received not later than Monday, February 13 


CLUES 


4 5 6 7 8 


ACROSS 


DOWN 


Object of worship found in | Fox, backward in Morse. 
a Shinto temple. 2 One of the dogs of war. i 
4 Account due; stormy 3 Beggar incapable of 
result! improvement. - 
9 Daniel’s name at the 4 Boast about getting your 
road-end clothes back. 5 | 
10 Horse-soldier, given to 5 Disordered progeny. “ 
swearing. 6 
The soul of alcoholism 14 
13 Private warfare. 7 Attributes falsely time’s up 
14 Saucy frolic. 8 Glutton 5 ié 7 
15 Little by little, he produced 1! Prudent marriage for a — 
Eric. striker (6-5) 18 
16 Sank back. 12 Black sailor. 
18 Clip peevishness. 13 Love ran awry and became 9 10 22 
19 Imake‘ cat’ lethal. 
uncommunicative. 17 Ball of dough, and plenty —— 
f it! 
21 Snubbin'’s opponent. of 
23 Describes hearts of our 18 Characteristic of Balzac’s 5) 5 
men and ships. short stories. . 
24 Baboon seen on the parade 20 Agree to examine the , 
ground. business 
26 To ride roughshod at the = 2! Busy at spelling or sewing. . - 
paper’s helm. 22 Appropriate for a tailor. 9 
28 A kiss for Peter’? 25 Mad as a bird! 
29 Stretchable, as in steel. 27 Don't put your shirt on a 
31 Nymph who might overact horse; put your horses on 7 7 
a dull announcement. a shirt! 


An ardent bore. Anthony asked for its loan. 
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THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL 1956 


Cloth, §s net; paper cover, 3s 6d net 


J. B. S. HALDANE Miracles 
HYMAN LEVY The Chaos in Scientific Recruitment 
LORD CHORLEY Freedom of Discussion Today 
NAOMI MITCHISON One Couldn't Tell the Papers 
A. D. HOWELL SMITH Biblical Criticism Today 


S. CHANDRASEKHAR 
Cultural Barriers to Family Planning in Under-developed Countries 
A. KAZHDAN and 


ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON The Myth Theory—-A Symposium 
F. H. GEORGE Reason and the Reasonable 
J. C. FLUGEL Humour: Some Modern Approaches to an Ancient 


Problem 


CRIME AND SOCIAL ACTION 
George Godwin Ready March, 18s net 


Considerable progress has been made in the study of the criminal mind. 
This fascinating book is a history of the modern science of criminology. 
The author draws upon the records of criminal history to illustrate the 
great advances that have been made in the theoretical field and also in 
the techniques of detection. 


KARL MARX 


SELECTED WRITINGS IN SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
Edited, with an Introduction, by T. B. Bottomore ‘ 
and Maximilien Rubel Ready April, 21s net 


Students and the general reader alike will welcome this careful selection 
from the writings of Karl Marx, giving the basic teaching of one of 
the most formative thinkers of all time. 


A CONTRADICTION STILL 


REFLECTIONS ON WOMAN 


Richard Curle Ready June, 1§s net 
This is a book that will help men to understand women, and women to 
understand themselves. it and wisdom are combined in this sym- 


pathetic treatment of the stages through which every woman must pass 
from the dawn of awareness to the onset of age. 


ELEVEN PLUS AND ALL THAT 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 


Flann Campbell Ready April, about 18s net 


The Grammar School has become a centre of controversy. How it has 
developed and become adapted to the social changes of our time is 
described in this important book by an experienced headmaster, 
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